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2n(l  Lt. 

Joseph  C.  Rodriguez 

US.  Army 

Medal  of  Honor 


OiXTY  YARDS  TO  GO.  From  atop 
the  hill,  near  Munye-ri,  Korea,  the  enemy 
suddenly  opened  up  a  withering  barrage. 
The  squad  was  caught;  Red  mortars  began 
zero-ing  for  the  kill.  Lieutenant  Rodriguez 
(then  Pfc.,  with  only  seven  months  service) 
broke  loose  and  dashed  up  the  fire-swept 
slope,  throwing  grenades.  Disregarding 
the  fire  concentrated  on  him,  he  wiped  out 
three  foxholes  and  two  gun  emplacements. 
Alone,  he  accounted  for  15  enemy  dead, 
led  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  and  saved  the 
lives  of  his  squad. 

“When  you  have  to  take  chances  to  reach 
an  objective,  that’s  O.K.,”  says  Lieutenant 
Rodriguez.  “But  when  you  can  find  a  surer 


way,  so  much  the  better.  That’s  why  1  was 
glad  when  4  heard  that  people  like  you  own 
nearly  50  billion  dollars  in  U.  S.  Defense 
Bonds.  I  believe  that  a  strong,  peaceful 
America  is  our  objective.  And  the  sure  way 
to  reach  it  is  through  backing  our  strength 
with  your  strength  by  investing  in  United 
States  Defense  Bonds  now!" 


Now  E  Bonds  earn  more!  1)  All  Series  E 
Bonds  bought  after  May  1,  1952  average  3%  in¬ 
terest,  compounded  semiannually!  Interest  now 
starts  after  6  months  and  is  higher  in  the  early 
years.  2)  All  maturing  E  Bonds  automatically  go 
on  earning  a} ter  maturity— and  at  the  new  higher 
interest!  Today,  start  investing  in  better-paying 
Series  E  Bonds  through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plant 


Peace  is  For  the  strong!  For  peace  and  prosperity 
save  with  U  S.  Defense  Bonds  I 


The  US»  Coptfnmemt  does  not  pcjr  for  this  edvertisement.  It  is  denoted  by  this  publicotien  im  eooperotion  with  the 
Advertisioi  CoustcU  end  the  Moiosiste  Publishers  ef  Ameriee* 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

by  HELEN  M.  HOSMER 

Editor'g  Note:  Helen  M.  Hosmer,  editor  of  thig  iggue  of  Education,  ig  Director  of 
the  Crane  Department  of  Mugic  of  the  State  Vnitergity  Teacherg  College  at  Potgdam, 
A’ CIO  York. 

She  ig  icell  prepared  to  give  the  background,  development  and  philogophg  of  the, 
Potgdam  Workghop  in  the  Artg  gince  ghe  tcag  active  in  the  founding  of  the  Workghop 
and  hag  been  director  of  the  Workghop  during  the  four  yearg  of  itg  exigtence. 

Migg  Hogmer'g  long  teaching  career  hag  alttayg  been  influenced  by  her  belief  in 
the  creative  and  inter-related  approach  to  the  Artg. — R.  P.  Palmer 


Believing  that  there  is  too 

great  a  separation  between  the 
arts  and  all  other  phases  of 
American  life,  and  believing  that  real 
experience  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  arts  will  improve  teaching,  the 
Potsdam  Workshop  in  the  Arts  was 
inaugurated  in  1948  and  during  four 
summer  sessions  has  successfully  car¬ 
ried  on  a  six  weeks  course  for  teachers 
and  non  teachers. 

For  too  many  years,  the  arts  have 
lived  in  their  own  ivory-towers  with 
very  little  practical  attempt  to  present 
a  united  front  to  the  world  of  the  lay¬ 
man.  Learning,  we  generally  agree, 
comes  about  through  a  doing  process. 
Why  haven’t  we  done  more  in  the  field 
of  the  arts  ?  Our  educational  system 
as  a  whole  is  too  much  concerned  with 
methodologies  for  dispensing  informa¬ 
tion.  We  teach  subjects  w'hen  we 
should  be  teaching  persons.  We  fail 
to  consider  that  the  practice  of  the 
arts — not  as  an  educational  frill  but 
as  a  central  discipline — can  do  more 
than  any  other  activity  to  develop 
varied,  rich,  independent  and  harmon¬ 
ious  personalities. 


The  Potsdam  Workshop  in  the  Arts 
has  a  dual  purpose — cultural  and  pro¬ 
fessional.  The  cultural  aim  is  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  develop  the  student’s  crea¬ 
tive  potentialities  in  the  arts,  as  a 
means  of  enriching  his  persoi^l  re¬ 
sources,  '  of  increasing  his  awareness 
and  articulateness.  The  professional 
aim  (since  most  of  the  Workshop  stu¬ 
dents  are  teachers  in  the  public 
schools)  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching,  particularly  in  the  arts,  by 
helping  the  teacher  become  more  skill¬ 
ful  and  productive  in  the  various  me¬ 
dia  of  expression,  and  more  confident 
of  his  own  ability  to  deal  with  creative 
materials.  If  teachers  have  abundant 
experience  in  the  arts  they  will  lose 
that  fear  which  in  turn  deprives  their 
students  of  daily  living  contact  with 
the  arts. 

The  Potsdam  Workshop  in  the  Arts 
is  completely  non-competitive.  Ef¬ 
fort  is  of  paramount  importance  be¬ 
cause  genuine  achievement  follows  a 
sincere  expenditure  of  effort.  The 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Workshop  is 
based  on  doimr  not  talking  about  pro¬ 
jects.  One  can  experience  and  parti- 
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cipato  in  the  arts  without  being  a  pro¬ 
fessional  artist.  We  treat  the  arts  as 
essential  parts  of  living — not  as  remote 
and  untouchable  media.  Fundament¬ 
ally,  w’e  strive  to  help  the  individual 
to  be  at  home  in  all  phases  of  the  arts 
in  our  contemporary  scene. 

With  the  above  philosophy  in  mind, 
State  Vniversity  Teachers  College  pio¬ 
neered  w’ith  the  founding  of  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Workshop  in  the  Arts.  At  the 
close  of  the  1952  Summer  Session,  the 
administration  and  staff  were  more 
fully  convinced  than  ever  that  here  Is 
a  unique,  vitalizing  technique  in  the 
preparation  of  a  better  type'  of  teacher. 
In  1948  and  1949  the  Workshop  in  the 
Arts  was  housed  in  the  beautiful  White 
Pine  Gamp  belonging  to  Paul  Smith’s 
College  in  the  heart  of  the  Adiron- 
dacjjs.  A  remarkable  togetherness 
came  from  our  community  of  residence 
and  interest.  Here,  a  way  of  life  w'as 
experienced  that  was  not  separated 
from  educational  procedures.  There 
was  an  indivisible  bond  l)etween  learn¬ 
ing  and  living.  Availability  of  staff 
and  students  at  all  times  provided  the 
ideal  learning  situation.  An  informal¬ 
ity  unlike  the  normal  academic  routine 
with  spontaneous  sessions  possible  at 
all  times  gave  a  dynamic  richness  to 
all  workshops. 

In  1951  and  1952,  with  the  camp 
unavailable,  the  Workshop  was  brought 
to  the  campus  of  State  University 
Teachers  College  at  Potsdam,  and  al¬ 
though  the  physical  setting  was  not  as 
conductive  to  group  living,  additional 
facilities  were  available  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  philosophy  of  the  Workshop 
proved  vital  enough  to  provide  two 
more  successful  summers. 

Students  choose  two  areas  of  study 
from  the  six  offered :  Creative  Writing, 
Ceramics,  Dance,  Painting,  Theater 


Arts,  and  Music.  In  addition,  all  stu¬ 
dents  meet  together  twice  a  week  for 
the  Seminar  in  which  all  phases  of  the 
arts  are  brought  before  the  group. 
Problems  arising  out  of  Workshop  ac¬ 
tivities  are  gathered  together  for  in¬ 
vestigation  and  exploration.  These 
discussions  have  their  foundation  in 
the  belief  that  all  persons  have  a  crea¬ 
tive  |)otential  which  needs  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  critical  guidance  in  order  to 
attain  full  development. 

Two  of  the  outstanding  factors  in 
the  success  of  the  Workshop  in  the  Arts 
have  been  an  understanding,  coopera¬ 
tive,  and  resourceful  administration 
and  a  remarkable  staff  dedicated  to  the 
implementation  of  the  unique  ideas 
prornoted  by  the  Workshop. 

A  fortunate  selection  of  staff  has 
brought’  about  a  performing,  teaching 
group  comparable  to  that  of  a  skilled 
ensemble.  They  are  interested,  in¬ 
formed  and  capable  of  reinforcing  each 
others’  offerings  for  the  total  strength 
of  a  living  program. 

Perhaps  the  comments  of  visitors 
and  students  may  capture  for  the  read¬ 
er  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  Potsdam 
Workshop  in  the  Arts.  A  visitor  of 
less  than  a  week  wrote  back : 

“Although  I  staj'ed  only  three  days, 
I  got  an  inkling  of  how  rewarding  it 
must  feel  to  participate  in  all  the  arts. 
And,  it  came  to  me  as  a  genuine  sur¬ 
prise  and  pleasure  that  here  in  Pots¬ 
dam  was  something  rare  and  unique 
in  our  American  system  of  education ; 
a  summer  spent  not  in  just  imbibing 
intellectual  knowledge,  but  in  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  arts  in  a  way  which 
involves  feelings  and  therefore  the 
whole  person.” 

A  well  known  music  educator  says : 

“Your  project  of  the  Workshop  in 
the  Arts  appears  to  me  as  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  all  that  is  best  in 
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tlie  modern  philosophy  of  education. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  enjovTnent 
and  the  enrichment  of  everyday  living, 
upon  the  development  of  positive  atti¬ 
tudes  and  upon  creative  expression  ra¬ 
ther  than  upon  rote  or  drill  learning. 

“The  musical  compositions,  the 
dances,  the  dramatic  performances  and 
the  display  of  art  work  indicate  the 
high  calibre  of  instruction  which  Is 
possible  through  individual  and  group 
seminars  in  the  workshop  plan.  With 
the  only  prerequisite  being  an  interest 
and  a  desire  to  learn,  each  student  is 
taken  from  where  he  is  to  unlimited 
heights  in  the  art  or  arts  of  his  choice.” 

A  visiting  member  of  the  regular 
education  department  wrote  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Workshop  in  the  Arts: 

“I  was  impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
interests  shown  by  each  group.  It  w^as 
a  fine  demonstration  of  the  integration 
of  the  various  arts. ,  I  wish  wo  could 
have  gone  a  step  further  and  demon¬ 
strated  how  we  can  show  the  same  in¬ 
tegration  to  the  entire  curriculum  for 
it  is  the  total  child  we  are  interested  in. 

“TTowever,  I  think  I  was  most  im¬ 
pressed  w’ith  the  freedom  of  expression. 
You  have  done  a  fine  job  in  setting  up 
an  environment  which  not  only  makes 
it  possible  but  encourages  students  to 
create.  Certainly  this  is  one  secret  of 
true  education  which  is  sadly  neglected 
in  many  of  our  schools,  not  only  in  the 
arts  but  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

“I  would  not  want  to  omit  from  my 
comments  the  idea  that  learning  can 
be  fun — even  for  teachers.  The  Work¬ 
shop  certainly  demonstrated  this  fact. 
Frequently,  the  more  fun  w'e  have,  the 
harder  we  work.” 

Another  visiting  music  educator 
from  a  ^fid-Western  University: 

“Today  T  attended  a  demonstration 
given  by  students  in  the  Potsdam  Crea¬ 


tive  Arts  Workshop  and  the  joyous  ex¬ 
pression  of  every  participant  was  so 
evident  that  one  is  eonvinced  that  crea¬ 
tive  education  can  take  one  from  meag¬ 
er  beginnings  to  unexpected  heights. 
Xo  longer  need  we  “operate  education” 
on  the  theory*  that  we  must  first  sharp¬ 
en  our  tools  before  we  build.  Too  long 
have  we  taught  music  education  using 
that  theory ;  would  that  music  teachers 
on  every  level  could  catch  the  spirit 
of  this  Workshop  and  in  so  doing  learn 
to  “draw  out”  rather  than  “pour  in” 
music  which  children  and  youth  pos¬ 
sess.” 

A  well  known  symphony  conductor: 

“^fy  all  too  brief  visit  to  your  Sum¬ 
mer  Workshop  was  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  artistic  experiences  I  can 
recall.  This  bringing  together  in  an 
intimate  and  personal  atmosphere  of 
oustanding  enthusiastic  professional 
artists  and  performers  as  instructors, 
with  sincere  novices,  amateurs  and 
vital  teachers  as  students,  all  primarily 
concerned  with  the  doing  and  creation 
of  art  rather  than  just  the  knowing 
and  understanding,  revealed  itself  as 
a  true  inspiration  to  all  there.  I  was 
simply  amazetl  at  the  dormant  talent 
and  abilities  brought  to  life  and  the 
evident  joy  and  sincere  pleasure  every 
one  seemed  to  feel  w’hile  taking  part  in 
this  exciting  and  true  self-expression 
through  the  arts. 

An  author  and  teacher: 

“!^^any  thanks  for  the  opportunity 
given  me  to  take  part,  even  briefly,  in 
the  Workshop  in  the  Arts. 

“What  I  sensed  in  this  experiment 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  more  than  casual 
interest.  In  fact,  I  am  more  con¬ 
vinced  than  ever  that  the  joy  of  crea¬ 
tion  in  any  art  area  is  fundamental 
to  helping  others  to  use  the  expressive 
arts  more  effectively  in  everyday  life. 
Certainly,  teachers  of  all  people  should 
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be  given  everj'  opportunity  to  find  new 
meaning  in  both  their  personal  and 
professional  lives  through  artistic  ex¬ 
pression  of  many  kinds. 

“It  was  obvious  that  those  young 
folks  in  the  Potsdam  Workshop  were 
finding  ways  into  larger  worlds  of 
thought  and  feeling  through  words,  pic¬ 
tures,  song,  dance,  and  other  art  media. 
What  they  were  doing,  thinking,  mak¬ 
ing,  and  expressing  was  promise  of  big¬ 
ger  and  richer  personalities. 

Furthermore,  enjoyment  was  the 
prevailing  mood  at  your  Workshop  and 
surely  the  first  principle  of  all  fulfill¬ 
ing  appreteiative  growth  is  joy  in  crea¬ 
tive  experience.”  i 

Excerpts  from  student  interviews 
and  student  journals  follow: 

“Sem,i*iar — I  never  before  saw*, or 
felt  such  a  complementary  and  inter¬ 
locked  bond  between  the  arts.  What  a 
lift  above  one’s  physical  self  into  the 
challenging  mysteries,  into  the  indefi¬ 
nites  that'make  art!” 

“I  have  never  had  a  desire  to  work 
so  much  Ix'fore.  There  is  no  feeling 
of  pressure  or  deadlines,  but  within  us 
we  must  set  up  our  owm  disciplines  and 
deadlines.  I  am  astounded  at  the 
eagerness  there  is  to  work.  Why  is 
this  so  ?  I  wonder  if  it  is  because  we 
are  finding  ourselves  and  discovering 
ourselves,  and  it  has  so  much  to  do  with 
ourselves  that  we  just  can’t  find  time 
to  do  all  the  things  we  want  to.  In 
fact,  I  think  everything  has  to  do  with 
the  disciplining  of  one’s  self.  Why 
can’t  this  attitude  be  spread  ?  Why 
does  it  have  to  be  confined  to  the  Work¬ 
shop?  I  wish  that  there  could  be  this 
same  sort  of  eagerness  and  excitement 
in  the  academic  world.  There  are  no 
easy  credits  or  snap  courses  in  the 
Workshop;  I  have  never  worked  hard¬ 
er  in  my  life!” 


“The  staff  is  remarkable  and  they 
set  the  pace  to  stimulate  the  students 
to  a  terrific  amount  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.” 

“There  is  an  astounding  inner  urge 
to  get  things  done  and  since  the  num¬ 
bers  are  small,  each  person  keeps  on  a 
high  plane  all  the  time;  e.g. — when  we 
are  told  to  make  a  dance,  we  know  we 
will  be  called  on  to  give  it,  so  everyone 
always  does  her  assignments  one  hun¬ 
dred  percent.” 

“I  had  a  defeatist  attitude  in  the 
beginning.  I  knew  I  was  going  to 
take  Dance.  I  didn’t  go  to  music  be- 
^ cause  I  didn’t  have  talent.  I  didn’t  ^ 
igo  to  Creative  Writingi  because  I 
couldn’t  write.  I  didn’t  go  to  art  be¬ 
cause  I  knew  I  couldn’t  do  that.  But 
I  thought  that  if  I  went  tp  Theater 
Arts  I  might  acquire  more  poise.  Xow, 
however,  I  would  tackle  anything  and 
I  want  very  definitely  to  come  l>aek  to 
the  Workshop  for  another  summer. 
You  go  into  a  Workshop  and  the  in¬ 
structors  bring  out  what  you  have  and 
are  so  clever  and  creative  in  their 
teaching  that  they  make  you  feel  that 
you  have  done  it  yourself.” 

“Our  instructors  seem  to  have  the 
same  philosophy  and  reinforce  each 
other.  Students  have  their  assign¬ 
ments.  They  bring  them  in  and  feel 
very  free  and  happy  about  them.  Then 
the  discipline  sets  in  and  progress 
comes.  This  discipline  is  good  and 
the  students  need  it.  It  is  as  if  the 
instructors  say:  “You  have  the  idea. 
You  haven’t  done  it  justice.  You  owe 
something  to  it  since  you  have  had  the 
idea.” 

“It  is  the  most  unusual  program  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  It  makes  me  want 
to  take  work  from  everyone  of  the 
Workshop  staff  and  I  feel  that  I  would 
like  to  enter  all  the  workshops.” 


For  New  Ideas,  A  New  Medium 

Uy  WILMKR  K.  TRAUGER 

Editor'*  'Note:  In  thi*  article  Mr.  Trauger  state*  the  main  point*  of  educational 
philosophy  on  which  the  Potsdam  Summer  Wgrkshop  in  the  Art*  was  established. 

Mr.  Trauger,  of  Potsdam’s  English  department,  has  long  been  exploring  various 


ways  whereby  teachers  of  the  scrcral  arts 
thereby  facilitate  the  student’s  insight  into 
of  life  that  such  insight  illuminates. 

CAMARADERIE  flourishes 
among  the  arts.  The  fellowship 
is  easy ;  easy  because  the  arts 
have  so  much  in  common.  Yet  that 
fellowship  never  overwhelms;  each  art 
I  maintains  a  uniqueness,  assuring  its 
individual  survival.  ■ 

Human  beings  are  so  constituted  as 
to  enjoy  the  arts.  A  person  enjoys 
creating  works  of  arts  according  to  his 
liking.  Then  he  turns  around  and 
likes  what  he  and  many  other  artists 
have  created.  Within  him  are  mental 
and  emotional  traits  that  predispose 
him  to  give  esthetic  form  to  material; 
those  same  traits  prompt  him  to  find 
pleasure  in  things  to  which  he  or  some¬ 
one  has  given  esthetic  form. 

People  benefit  by  participating 
creatively  in  the  arts.  Benefits  come 
to  the  novice  as  well  as  to  the  profes¬ 
sional.  Creative  participation  opens 
to  everyone  the  surest  route  to  con¬ 
tinued  growth  in  the  understanding 
and  enjovTnent  of  an  art.  It  also  clar¬ 
ifies  a  person’s  interpretation  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  environment,  and  releases 
satisfaction  that  springs  from  sources 
deep  in  the  individual’s  psychic  life. 

Increase  a  teacher’s  direct  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  arts  and  you  improve  the 
quality  of  that  person’s  teaching  of  the 
arts.  Of  two  teachers,  each  well  in¬ 
formed  regarding  how  children  learn, 


can  reenforce  each  other’s  instruction  and 
the  arts  and  into  the  many  related  aspects 

the  one  who  has  had  considerable  first¬ 
hand  contact  w'ith  the  arts  will  be 
superior,  as  a  teacher,  to  the  one  with 
little  or  no  direct  experience. 

Above  are  four  viewpoints.  Those 
had  firmed  into  convictions  in  the 
minds  of  some  faculty  members  at  the 
Stare  University  Teachers  College  in 
Potsdam,  New  York,  a  few  years  ago. 
Gracftjally,  thej-  were  enlarged  and  sup¬ 
plemented  after  continued  exploration, 
but  they  touched  off  the  initial  inspira¬ 
tion  for  Potsdam’s  Summer  Workshop 
in  the  Arts.  Could  not  this  camarade¬ 
rie  of  the  arts  and  the  predisposition  of 
hiiman  beings  towards  the  arts  and 
toward  creative  participation  be  turned 
to  good  account  in  the  profession  of 
teaching?  And  could  not  that  cama¬ 
raderie  be  discovered  and  the  direct 
experiences  be  obtained  most  effective¬ 
ly  in  a  situation  which  enables  stu¬ 
dents  to  live  steadily  and  informally 
with  one  or  more  of  the  arts  ? 

Thus  the  Workshop  in  the  Arts  came 
to  be  envisioned.  The  motivating  con¬ 
victions  had  not  arrived  from  nowhere, 
nor  had  they  crystalized  in  a  fortnight. 
They  had  evolved  over  a  span  of  years, 
growing  through  a  series  of  curriculum 
discussions  and  experiments. 

By  1948,  when  the  first  Workshop 
was  in  planning  stage,  the  basic  con¬ 
victions  had  developed  considerably. 
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Had  they  been  tabulated  at  the  time, 
they  would  have  been  somewhat  like 
these: 

1.  Numerous  traits  in  human  be¬ 
havior  sugjrest  the  wisdom  of  a  venture 
such  as  the  Workshop  in  the  Arts. 
People  live  through  many  experiences 
and  acquire  countless  impressions  of 
their  environment.  Thereby  they  build 
up  a  large  store  of  memories  and  con¬ 
victions.  But  they  do  more  than  just 
build  up  a  store;  they  act  creatively 
tcith  those  convi-ctions  and  impressions. 
Upon  them  they  impose  certain  quali¬ 
ties  which  we  commonly  think  of  as 
esthetic:  People  arrange  items  in  pat¬ 
terns,  discover  rhythm  in  seqxyential 
things,  practice  selectivity  by  remem¬ 
bering  some  items  and  discarding 
others.  They  try  to  discern  a  unity  in 
a  total  situation,  and  if  a  unity  is  not 
readily  pereeptible  they  attempt  to 
force  one.  They  realign  items — shift¬ 
ing  the  chronology  of  some  events,  or 
increasing  the  importance  of  certain 
details,  subordinating  others.  They 
have  a  feel  for  how  things  “ought”  to 
to  be.  Thus  daily  upon  their  impres¬ 
sions  of  their  experiences  and  environ¬ 
ment  they  im{>ose  esthetic  adjustmenis 
(a  process  more  commonly  known  by 
a  name  that  is  likely  to  be  misinter¬ 
preted,  distortion).  People  are  ar¬ 
tists  unawares. 

Human  beings  also  are  naturally  dis¬ 
posed  to  state  their  ideas  figuratively. 
They  express  much  in  non-literal  man¬ 
ner,  even  to  the  extent  of  symbolism. 
And  they  are  inveterate  players  with 
flexible  material.  Given  colors  or 
words  that  can  be  grouped  in  different 
combinations,  they  will  try  (more  or 
less  playfully)  to  arrange  and  rear¬ 
range  them  into  many  different  group¬ 
ings.  So.  too,  if  they  have  sounds, 
or  movements,  or  spaces  and  forms  in 


plastic  state.  'In  a  flexible  situation 
they  find  a  challenge  to  their  ingenuity. 

And  there’s  a  reciprocal  to  all  this. 
The  initiative  that  people  take  in  im¬ 
posing  esthetic  qualities  on  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  experience  and  environ¬ 
ment  prepares  them  to  be  enjoyers  of 
art.  Human  beings  rejoice  in  discov¬ 
ering  that  someone  has  given  esthetic 
structure  to  sound,  color,  ideas,  move¬ 
ment,  line,  or  volume  and  space.  They 
respond  to  concreteness,  to  the  direct 
sensory  appeal  of  the  arts.  And  going 
beyond  the  perception  of  mere  color, 
sound,  or  movement,  they  are  sensitive 
to  a  galaxy  of  associations,  personal 
and  universal,  clustered  around  that 
color,  sound  or  movement. 

Thus  profoundl^?^  lodged  in  human 
nature  was  tlie  key  to  a  Workshop  in 
the  Arts,  People  search  for  something 
beyond  their  ordinary  mundane  ex¬ 
istence,  and  they  manifest  that  search 
through  esthetic  responses  as  well  as 
through  religion  and  philosophy. 

2.  Creative  participation  is  an  art, 
particularly  when  co-ordinated  with 
analysis,  is  the  surest  w’ay  to  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  enjoyment  of  that  art.  Through 
such  participation  and  analysis  a  per¬ 
son  discovers  aspects  that  he  formerly 
overlooked ;  he  finds  that  every  art  is 
complex,  containing  many  aspects  that 
he  previously  never  noticed  nor,  of 
course,  enjoyed.  The  uninitiated  per¬ 
son  is  likely  to  pick  up  haphazard  im¬ 
pressions  of  swirls  of  motion,  batches 
of  words  or  ideas,  globules  of  color, 
sound,  or  shapes.  Continuing  unini¬ 
tiated,  he  probably  will  keep  on  deriv¬ 
ing  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  from 
the  dance,  literature,  painting,  or  mu¬ 
sic,  but  his  ]X)tential  growth  in  that 
pleasure  tends  to  reach  a  dead  end 
through  arrested  development. 

Two  people  visit  an  exhibit  of  oil 
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paintings.  One  has  experimented 
with  brush  and  color,  trying  to  shape 
ideas  and  visions  on  canvas.  The 
other  has  had  no  first-hand  experience 
in  the  craftsmanship  of  painting.  The 
two  see  very  dilferent  things  when  tour¬ 
ing  the  gallery.  Moreover  a  third  per¬ 
son  would  be  quick  to  say  which  of  the 
two  he  would  prefer  to  have  as  a  com¬ 
panion  when  visiting  the  exhibit. 

Or  take  the  spectators  at  an  ice 
carnival.  Some  have  skated,  some 
not.  There’s  no  question  as  to  which 
derive  the  more  pleasure  from  the 
spectacle — provided,  of  course,  that 
the  performance  is  good. 

3.  A  novice,  as  well  as  a  profes- 
j,  sional,  can  participate  creatively  in 

art.  Consequently  each  student  could 
advantageously  spend  some  time  on  an 
art  other  than  the  one  which  is  his  ma¬ 
jor.  What  he  creates  may  be  ama¬ 
teurish  indeed,  and  probably  should  not 
be  advertised  before  the  public,  nor 
should  the  student  be  misled  into  think¬ 
ing  that  he  has  produced  a  masterpiece. 
But  measure<l  in  terms  of  the  extent 
of  his  experience  in  the  craftsmanship 
of  that  art,  the  work  may  be  altogether 
commendable;  and  surely,  if  it  is  the 
result  of  earnest  effort,  it  deserves  full 
respect  as  one  person’s  creation. 

4.  Through  personal  contact  with 
an  art  medium  a  student  gains  confi¬ 
dence  in  that  medium.  First  he  may 
have  to  overcome  a  fear  of  the  medium. 
Then  he  attains  confidence  in  his 

i  handling  of  it.  Thus  taking  courage, 

he  becomes  a  transformed  individual 
in  relation  to  this  art. 

5.  Through  continued  experiences 
of  the  Workshop  type  a  student  deve¬ 
lops  a  feeling  for  a  medium.  This  is 
an  attainment  somewhat  distinct  from 

I  that  of  “gaining  confidence”  in  a  me¬ 

dium,  though  it  is  related  thereto. 


From  the  artist’s  viewpoint  it  implies 
the  discovery  of  what  can  be  done  in 
a  particular  medium  and  what  cannot 
be  done  advantageously,  and  what  kind 
of  idea  a  medium  can  express  particu¬ 
larly  well.  Equipped  with  such  in¬ 
formation  the  artist  may  arrive  at  fur¬ 
ther  discovery — the  medium  itself  can 
be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  him. 

The  Workshop  .student,  when  an  ob¬ 
server  of  other  artist’s  works,  can  ac¬ 
complish  the  equivalent  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  too;  he  can  reach  the  point  of  en¬ 
joying  the  medium  as  a  medium,  and 
the  skill  with  which  the  artist  used  it 
imaginatively  and  creatively. 

6.  Through  creative  experiences  in 
the  arts  the  student  acquires  some  ca¬ 
pacities  and  habits  which  are  not  as¬ 
sociated  solely  w^th  art.  These  may  be 
considered  as  by-products.  Two  of 
them  are:  an  increased  sensitivity  to 
one’s  environment  and  experience,  and 
a  tendency  to  reflect  upon  items  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  environment  as  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  potential  works  of  art.  This 
latter  habit  provides  continually  the 
fun  of  speculating  on  how  a  usable 
item  from  daily  life  might  be  con¬ 
verted  into  art  form. 

7.  Ci^ative  experiences  in  the  arts 
does  something  to  the  student’s  self. 
Such  experiences,  when  obtained  in  a 
favorable  pedagogical  climate,  estab¬ 
lish  self-confidence,  clarify  a  person’s 
impressions  of  his  experiences  and  en¬ 
vironment,  ease  inner  tensions,  and 
generate  a  kind  of  enjoyment  which 
springs  from  deep  psychic  levels. 

8.  The  arts  can  be  compared  illu- 
minatingly  and  intelligently  in  terms 
of  esthetic  qualities  which  tend  to  be 
common  to  all  arts.  Pattern,  rhythm, 
selectivity,  and  concreteness  are  four 
such  common  denominators.  A  few  of 
the  others  which  can  be  discussed  pro- 
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fitably  are:  mood,  the  use  of  the  non¬ 
literal,  dependence  on  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  empathy  and  esthetic  distance, 
adaptation  of  a  theme  to  the  medium 
of  a  particular  art,  statement  of  a 
theme  by  inference  rather  than  by  di¬ 
rect  assertion.  All  these  prevail  in  all 
arts,  though  their  manifestation  dif¬ 
fers  from  art  to  art,  medium  to  me¬ 
dium. 

Comparisons  of  the  arts  in  terms  of 
these  qualities  can  open  a  new  era  in 
an  individual’s  understanding  of  the 
arts  and  in  his  enjoyment  of  them. 
For  best  results,  discussions  of  these 
topics  should  be  conducted  carefully, 
but  not  too  solemnly  and  by  no*  means 
pedantically  or  categorically.  Also 
they  succeed  best  when  related,  to  spe¬ 
cific  e.xamples  or  the  arts  and  esthetic 
qualities  in  question. 

9.  A  Workshop  group  should  have 
definite  and  rather  frequent  opportun¬ 
ities  to  discuss  such  topics  as  resem¬ 
blances  and  differences  among  the  arts, 
and  the  psychology  of  creating  and  en¬ 
joying  the  arts.  This  need  suggests 
the  desirability  of  an  assembly  or  sem¬ 
inar  period.  To  many  topics  that 
arise  in  an  arts  workshop  there  may 
be  no  answer — some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  relating  to  the  arts 
have  been  discussed  for  years  and  are 
still  at  the  cafe  table.  But  group  spe¬ 
culations,  particularly  if  related  to  spe¬ 
cific  projects  and  works  of  art,  can 
clarify,  enlighten — and  be  fun. 

10.  Teachers  of  art,  music  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  and  the  dance  can  reenforce 
each  other’s  classroom  activities  in  the 
grades  and  high  school.  They  can,  if 
they  have  sufficient  background  in  the 
arts  to  know  what  to  do,  and  when. 
In  some  schools  it  is  a  matter  of  two, 
three,  or  four  teachers  cooperating;  in 
many  classrooms  where  one  teacher 


conducts  all  the  instruction,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  teacher  reenforcing  herself 
during  different  aspects  of  the  day’s 
activities.  What  the  teacher  and  the 
children  do  or  say  at,  perhaps,  2 :45  in 
the  afternoon  may  support  what  was 
said  or  done  at  10:30  in  the  morning. 

11.  Teachers  should  be  better 
teachers  after  having  experienced  the 
arts  creatively.  They  understand  the 
situation  of  a  youthful  artist  as  well 
as  that  of  a  viewer  or  hearer  of  art, 
not  (as  is  true  of  too  many  teachers) 
that  of  the  viewer  or  hearer  alone;  they 
appreciate  the  problems  of  the  writer 
and  the  reader,  not  merely  those  of  a 
reader.  This:  understanding  gives 
teachers  a  previously  unknown  sympa¬ 
thy  w’ith  the  child  who  is  trying  to 
realize  himsel?  by  saying  something  in 
words,  color,  line,  movement  or  sound. 
A  teacher’s  new  confidence  in  handling 
an  art,  and  her  tendency,  now,  to  talk 
like  a  fellow-craftsman  with  her  pu¬ 
pils,  generate  a  new  climate  in  the 
classroom ;  there  are  stimulating  peda¬ 
gogical  overtones. 

12.  The  Workshop  group  should 
have  facilities  to  be  together  as  a  unit, 
living  with  the  arts,  handling  the  me¬ 
dia,  discussing  informally  their  pro¬ 
jects,  problems,  and  results.  Given 
suitable  physical  arrangements,  the 
student  and  faculty  would  respond  to 
a  “doing”  situation,  and  art  would  be 
a  thing  of  their  daily  living,  not  a  com¬ 
partmentalized  episode. 

13.  Finally,  those  who  envisioned 
the  Workshop  had  confidence  in  a  per¬ 
sonnel  aspect  of  the  enterprise — con¬ 
fidence  that  instructors  could  be  found 
who  would  approach  their  work 
through  the  special  tvpe  of  methodo¬ 
logy  that  the  creative  teaching  of  art 
requires.  And  it  is  a  special  methodo¬ 
logy.  It  must  establish  confidence  in 
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its  leadership  and  counsel,  yet  main¬ 
tain  an  easy  informality  in  all  rela¬ 
tionships.  Foregoing  a  strict  produc¬ 
tion  schedule,  it  has  to  be  patient,  wait¬ 
ing  until  ideas  germinate  and  eventu¬ 
ally  come  to  fruition.  It  knows  when 
to  cajole,  when  to  be  silent,  when  to 
insist.  It  must  allow  a  student  to 
change  direction  while  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  working  out  a  project:  new 
ideas  come  to  the  artist  when  he  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  his  medium  say  some¬ 
thing;  there’s  a  sort  of  dialogue  or 
antiphonal  between  the  artist  and  his 
material,  and  both  artist  and  medium 
work  on  the  theme.  And  this  special 
pedagogy  must  accept  the  idea  of  an 
individual  standard  for  each  student, 
not  one  absolute  measure  for  all.  Each 
student’s  work  needs  to  bo  ^'udged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  artist’s  background  fnd 
talent. 


Those  were  the  convictions  on  which 
the  Workshop  in  the  Arts  became  a 
reality.  In  perspective,  we  see  that 
the  venture  had  its  beginnings  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  experiments  in  teacher-training 
during  regular  college  years.  Eventu¬ 
ally  there  was  need  for  a  broader  scope 
of  action,  a  scope  that  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  appeared  to  provide.  Suitable 
facilities  and  special  program-sched¬ 
uling  then  accommodated  the  vision. 
^Moreover  the  new  situation  did  more 
than  merely  accommodate;  it,  itself 
suggested  new  possibilities  and  addi¬ 
tional  objectives  not  originally  envi- 
sioped.  Faculty  and  students  asso¬ 
ciated  with  rhe  Workshop  like  artists, 
theme  i^  mind,  facing  a  new  medium 
— once  well  acquainted  with  their  new 
medium  (the  Workshop)  they  drew  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  medium  itself. 


The  Creative  Writing  Workshop 

By  STANLEY  KUNITZ 

Editor's  Xote:  It  is  romruonli/  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  anpbody  how  to 
be  a  writer.  Presumably,  writers  in  yeneral,  like  poets  in  particular,  are  born  not 
made.  The  fallacies  underlyiny  this  assumption  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  following 
article  by  Stanley  Kunitz,  poet  and  educator.  Mr.  Kunitz’s  poetry  is  familiar  to 
readers  of  contemporary  literature.  His  Twentieth  Century  .Authors  is  a  stanaara 
reference  work  in  nearly  all  public  and  school  libraries.  Currently  his  Poetry  Work¬ 
shops  and  Short  Story  Course  at  the  New  School  in  New  York  City  are  attended  by 
professional  writers  as  well  as  by  numbers  of  beginners.  Formerly  he  taught  at  Ren- 
nington  College,  Pennington,  Vt.  He  is  a  Guggenheim  Fellow.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Potsdam  Workshop  in  the  Arts,  since  its  inception  in  1949,  as  teacher  of 
Creative  Writing  and,  for  the  past  two  years,  as  director  of  Seminar. 


The  RESUT.TS  achieved  by  the 
creative  writing  group  each  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  Potsdam  Workshop  in 
the  Arts  are  partbmlarly  gratifying  be¬ 
cause  so  few  of  the  students  at  the ‘time 
of  registration  have  professed  a  pri¬ 
mary  interest  in  the  art  of  writing. 
In  keeping  with  the  general  Workshop 
principle,  no  evidence  of  literary  tal¬ 
ent  is  required,  and  students  have  in 
fact  been  welcomed  to  the  course  with 
no  spark  raging  in  their  breast  other 
than  a  somewhat  vague  desire  “to  find 
out  what  modern  literature  is  all 
about”  or  even  on  the  frank  admission 
that  writing,  far  from  being  their  spe¬ 
cial  talent,  seemed  to  constitute  their 
outstanding  lack-of-talent. 

With  several  of  these  students  the 
problem  turned  out  to  be  that  they  had 
been  devoting  themselves  all  through 
their  formative  years  with  such  single- 
minded  assidiiousness  to  the  task  of 
training  themselves  for  careers  as  mu¬ 
sic  teachers  that  they  simply  had  never 
found  the  time  or,  up  to  now,  recog¬ 
nized  the  necessity  for  cultivating  any 
Other  skill.  In  the  light  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  one  of  the  soundest  planks  in 
the  Potsdam  platform  is  the  require¬ 
ment  that  each  student  must  work  in 
two  of  the  creative  arts  during  a  Work¬ 


shop  summer:  otherwise  it  is  too  easy 
to  dawdle  comfortably  along  the  well- 
worn  path  of  one’s  proven  aptitude. 

In  its*  content  ghe  creative  writing 
workshop  is  a  continual  improvisation, 
though  the  basic  strategy  is  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  Essentially  what  I  try  to  do  is 
to  help  each  person  rediscover  the  poet 
within  himself.  I  say  “rediscover” 
because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
universal  human  attribute  to  want  to 
play  with  words,  to  beat  out  rhythms, 
to  fashion  'images,  to  tell  a  story,  to 
construct  forms.  In  his  free  fantasy 
and  verbal  invention  every  child  is  a 
poet — that  is,  a  word-maker — until  he 
yields  to  the  pressures  of  society  and 
locks  himself  in  a  prison-house  of 
cliches,  platitudes,  vulgarisms,  and  sen¬ 
timental  stereotypes.  But  the  key  is 
always  in  his  possession :  what  prevents 
him  from  using  it  is  mainly  inertia,  the 
stultification  of  the  senses  as  a  result  of 
our  one-sided  educational  conditioning, 
and  the  fear  of  being  made  ridiculous 
or  ashamed  by  the  exi)osure  of  his  feel¬ 
ings. 

Since  time  in  a  summer  session  is 
short,  it  is  imperative  to  begin  at  once 
to  overcome  inhibitions  and  resistances. 
Students  are  asked  to  keep  a  journal 
in  which  they  record  from  day  to  day 
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their  impressions,  reflections,  and  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  passing  scene.  The 
substance  of  what  they  set  down  is  less 
imi>ortant  than  the  fact  that  they  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  organizing  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  of  regularly 
translating  into  language  the  secret 
drama  of  their  consciousness.  In  the 
journal  too  they  record  their  linguistic 
experiments,  jot  down  ideas  for  poems 
or  stories,  copy  out  snatches  of  over¬ 
heard  conversation — this  to  help  them 
model  their  style  on  the  inflections  of  a 
living  s{)eech,  recall  incidents  from 
their  childhood,  characterize  their 
friends  and  companions.  The  journal 
is  submitted  once  each  week  to  the  in¬ 
structor  for  inspection  and  comment, 
w’ith  the  understanding  that  excerpts 
may  be  read  anonymously  to  the  group 
except  for  sectiotns  designated  “pri¬ 
vate.”  Usually  it  takes  no  more  than  a 
fortnight  for  the  group  to  find  the 
shield  of  anonymity  superfluous  and 
voluntarily  to  request  its  abandonment. 
Likewise  the  need  for  confidential  com¬ 
munication  dwindles  away,  as  members 
of  the  workshop  gradually  learn  that 
their  own  intellectual  and  emotional 
life,  along  with  that  of  their  fellows,  is 
not  something  to  be  guiltily  stuffed  out 
of  sight  but  rather  something  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  and  respected  and  valued  as  a 
sign  of  their  human  condition. 

In  weighing  the  factors  that  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  success  of  a  workshop  it 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  a  climate  of  good  feel¬ 
ing,  a  sense  of  community  or  compan¬ 
ionship.  The  tone  of  the  group  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  instructor.  If 
the  class  manifests  indifference,  vapid¬ 
ity,  hostility,  or  cannibalism,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  reflection,  however  ob¬ 
scured,  of  some  flaw  or  deficiency  in 


his  attitude.  High  standards  of  work¬ 
manship  must  be  clearly  defined  and 
consistently  demanded,  but  the  instruc¬ 
tor  who  is  snooty  or  sarcastic  about 
amateurish  performance  misses  the 
whole  point  of  his  function  in  a  work¬ 
shop  such  as  this.  His  object  is  not 
to  train  specialized  artists  but  to  help 
awaken  and  release  the  creative  poten¬ 
tiality  that  sleeps  within  everybody’s 
nerve-cells.  Fundamentally^  the  in¬ 
structor  must  care  about  the  work,  how¬ 
ever  imperfect,  of  his  students  because 
he  cares  about  mankind,  however  im¬ 
perfect.  Unless  his  apprentices  are 
persuaded  of  the  intensity  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  uis  feeling  about  the  art  he  pro¬ 
fesses  and  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his 
sympathetic  understanding,  they  will 
never  produce  the  best  of  which  they' 
are  capable.  Every  workshop  is  a 
course  in  human  relations. 

From  the  beginning  I  try  to  make 
clear  to  my  students  that  they  are  not 
engaged  in  any  kind  of  competition  to 
see  who  can  produce  the  best  piece  of 
writing  and  that  I  do  not  expect  from 
them — at  least,  immediately ! — ^the 
opening  chapters  of  a  brilliant  histor-, 
ical  novel  on  the  Civil  War,  or  a 
streamlined  short  story  on  the  Ix>ve 
Life  of  an  Atom  Spy,  or  an  impeccable 
and  profound  sonnet  on  the  meaning  of 
Death  and  Immortality.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  do  everything  in  my  power 
during  the  first  few  session  to  discour¬ 
age  them  from  trying  “to  make  sense” 
at  all — because  in  so  far  as  they  try  to 
produce  a  meaning  or  a  moral  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  Papa  Teacher,  they  are 
surrendering  to  the  very  forces  of  rea¬ 
son,  prudence,  and  authority  that  in¬ 
hibit  or  paralyze  creative  effort. 

What  I  prefer  to  have  them  do — and 
it  exhausts  all  my  art  of  persuasion 
to  convince  them  that  I  am  serious 
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about  it ! — is  to  indulge  in  sheer  verbal 
non-sense:  to  comjK)se,  for  example,  in 
terms  not  of  logic  but  of  rhythmic  pat¬ 
tern — emphatic  rhythms,  to  start  with, 
suitable  for  “counting  out”  (like  eeny 
meenyminymo)  or  for  accompaniment 
to  some  simple  game,  dance  or  move¬ 
ment  (like  skipping  ro|>e).  Later  I 
may  ask  them  to  think  of  a  phrase,  any 
kind  of  phrase  that  tickles  their  fancy, 
and  to  design  a  verbal  pattern  around 
it,  relying  chiefly  on  auditory  effects 
to  achieve  the  design.  From  percus¬ 
sion  exercises  to  fingerpainting  with 
words  is,  perhaps,  a  convenient  ana¬ 
log}*.  Even  puns  and  tonguetwisters 
can  be  part  of  the  game  at  this  stage, 
for  the  intention  is  above  all  to  provide 
a  sense  of  the  medium  and  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  medium. 

It  is  really  of  no  consequence  whe¬ 
ther  the  individual  student  wishes  to 
concentrate  on  the  writing  of  poetry  or 
prose:  the  elemental  fact  remains  the 
same — all  writing  must  be  done  with 
words.  Essentially  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  un¬ 
derlying  premises  of  my  creative  writ¬ 
ing  workshop  in  the  summer  at  Pots¬ 
dam  and  the  basic  poetry  workshop 
that  I  give  at  The  Xew  School  in  New 
York.  Neither  a  fK)em  nor  a  short 
story  is  a  grand  generality,  but  a  high¬ 
ly  organized  network  in  linguistic  par¬ 
ticulars,  consisting  largely  of  sensory 
data.  Drills  in  observation  and  in 
analogy — for  every  new  metaphor  is  a 
fresh  way  of  seeing — constitute  a  sig¬ 
nificant  later  phase  of  the  workshop 
procedure.  “A  fool,”  said  William 
Blake,  “sees  not  the  same  tree  that  the 
wise  man  sees.” 

The  development  of  one’s  powers  of 
seeing  and  in-seeing  can  be  a  thrilling 
experience.  “Every  tired,  washed- 
out,  frustrated,  limp,  tense  female 
teacher  should  undergo  a  Potsdam 


Workshop  session,”  wrote  one  student 
in  her  journal.  “I  have  become  quite 
fascinated  by  movement — in  all  the 
arts.  I  feel  ‘line’  in  everything.  For 
instance,  the  fire  is  blazing.  Move¬ 
ment  is  in  the  placement  of  the  logs; 
movement  is  in  the  swirls  of  smoke; 
movement  is  in  the  dancing  sparks ; 
movement  is  in  the  changing  colors; 
there  is  movement  even  in  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  mind  while  one  is  watching 
fire;  and,  of  course,  there  is  movement 
in  the  humming,  crackling  song  of 
flames.” 

Most  of  our  creative  writing  ses¬ 
sions  are  taken  up  with  the  reading 
and  criticism 'of  student  work,  or  with 
drills  of  the  type  already  mentioned, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
talking  about  the  day’s  news,  or  swap¬ 
ping  stories,  or  reading  Elizabethan 
lyrics,  or  playing  recordings  of  poems 
by  T.  S.  Eliot  or  Edith  Sitwell  or  Dy¬ 
lan  Thomas,  or  fooling  with  a  tape  re¬ 
corder,  or  discussing  relativity  and  the 
nature  of  the  universe  (if  it  isn’t  Hem¬ 
ingway  and  Thomas  Mann),  or  wan¬ 
dering  out  to  inspect  and  report  on  a 
drift  of  cumulus  cloud  or  on  a  couple 
of  overwrought  wrens  in  a  maple  tree 
razzing  a  scurvy  old  cat. 

If  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
lucky  opportunities  that  present  them¬ 
selves  for  stimulating  experimentation, 
the  concept  of  the  creative  writing 
workshop  must  remain  flexible  and  its 
spirit  adventurous.  One  of  our  most 
profitable  enterprises  originated  in  the 
second  week  of  the  1951  workshop 
when  a  student  attempted,  as  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  rhythm  and  texture,  to  project 
the  effects  of  two  or  three  musical  in¬ 
struments  in  a  short  poem.  The  class 
— most  of  whom  had  some  musical 
training — became  spontaneously  in¬ 
volved  in  the  effort  to  perfect  and  ela¬ 
borate  the  fragment.  Instruments 
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were  added  to  the  verbal  orchestra ;  Clear  and  sharp  the  trumpet  call 


over  a  period  of  a  week  or  more  every 
member  of  the  group  contributed  new 
lines  or  stanzas  and  joined  in  the  in¬ 
tensive  general  criticism  that  occupied 
our  class  time.  I  think  it  is  accurate 
to  say  that  none  of  these  students  had 
ever  before  given,  or  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give,  such  scrupulously  de¬ 
tailed  attention  to  a  piece  of  writing. 
It  was  fascinating  to  observe  how  grad¬ 
ually  but  insistently  tbe  need  for  a 
form  began  to  assert  itself  and  how  the 
group  more  or  less  intuitively  worked 
out  a  resolution  of  the  form.  Since 
to  this  day  no  member  of  the  class  can 
be  quite  sure  where  his  contribution 
ends  and  another’s  begins,  I  feel  safe 
in  asserting  that  what  was  produced  at 
the  last  can  be  described  as  that  rare 
bird,  a  truly  collective  poem.  This  is 
how  “Dissonance  for  Voices” — the  title 
was  an  afterthought — ^goes: 

Loud  the  bass  drum  pound  and  pound 

Can’t  sing !  Can’t  sing  1 

Pass  the  tambourine  around 

Can’t  sing !  Can’t  sing  1 

Ix>ng  and  slick  the  trombone  sound 

Can’t  sing !  Can’t  sing ! 

Bow  the  cello’s  counteivsong 
Scaling  flute  notes  soar  along 
Bong-o,  bong-o,  beat  the  gong 
Can’t  sing !  Can’t  sing ! 

Oboe’s  haunting,  taunting  tones 
Troubled  tuba  blurps  and  groans 
Castanets  click  monotones 
Can’t  sing !  Can’t  sing ! 

Pipe  the  piercing  piccolo 
Bounce  the  giddy  fiddle  bow 
Tymps  and  tom-toms  .thunder-flow 
Can’t  sing!  Can’t  sing! 

Hoar  the  cymbals’  raucous  wrangle 
Clarinet  resolves  the  tangle 
Burnished  bells  join  with  their  jangle 
Can’t  sing!  Can’t  sing! 


Somber  chords  on  black  keys  fall 
Vooming  viols  fill  the  hall 
Can’t  sing!  Can’t  sing! 

Bold  bassoons  descend  to  play 
Harps  in  rippling  rhythm  stray 
Sad  horn  ends  the  roundelay 
Can’t  sing!  Can’t  sing! 

When  we  who  play  all  join  as  one 
In  harmonious  unison 
We  can  sing !  Will  sing ! 

SING! 

The  rest  of  the  history  of  “Disson¬ 
ance  for  Voices”  is  much  too  compli¬ 
cated  to  be  told  in  full  here.  Suffice 
to  say  that  in  the  third  week  of  the 
summer  session  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  creative  writing  work¬ 
shop  could  be  heard  at  the  oddest  hours 
and  in  the  strangest  place  strenuously 
rehearsing  as  a  choral  reading  unit — 
a  term  that  hardly  describes  the  range 
and  flourishes  of  their  rendition;  in 
the  fourth  week  they  were  beating  at 
the  doors  of  the  music  workshop  for 
some  original  instrumental  music  from 
Vivian  Fine  and  her  students;  in  the 
fifth  ,  week  they  dragooned  Bessie 
Schoenberg,  mistress  of  the  dance 
workshop,  to  supervise  choreography; 
in  the  sixth  and  final  week,  as  the  con¬ 
cluding  feature  of  a  Workshop  pro¬ 
gram  before  the  full  assembly  of  the 
regular  summer  session  at  Potsdam, 
the  creative  writing  group  presented  a 
rousing  choral  production  of  “Disson¬ 
ance  for  Voices”  cum  music  (atonal) 
and  cum  movement  (abstract.)  It  was 
unlike  anything  ever  seen  or  heard  be¬ 
fore  on  land  or  sea,  but  it  brought  the 
stunned  house  down !  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  the  chorus  gathered  by 
invitation  to  repeat  the  performance 
before  the  annual  conference  of  the 
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New  York  State  Music  Association  at 
Rochester.  Since  then  there  have 
been  numerous  other  requests  for 
choral  appearances,  but  unfortunately 
Xew  York  Stat-e  teaching  contracts  do 
not  make  allowances  for  membership 
in  road  shows! 

What  impresses  me  most  about  the 
whole  venture  is  not  the  quality  of  the 
writing,  which  was  perforce  condi¬ 
tioned  and  limited  by  the  nature  of  the 
beast,  but  the  quality  of  the  effort,  the 
real  and  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  colla¬ 
boration  that  the  writing  inspired.  In 
the  course  of  their  experimentation 
these  students  learned,  in  the  most 
natural  of  ways,  something  about  the 
craft  of  writing  and  something  more 
about  the  relationships  of  the  expres¬ 
sive  ‘  arts  and  something  even  more 
about  each  other  and  themselves  and 
their  untapped  powers. 

‘‘What  does  it  mean  ?”  somebody 
asked  one  of  the  voices  of  Dissonance 
after  the  original  performance. 

“^fean  ?”  she  repeated.  “Why  1 
We  never  thought  of  that.  We  just 
made  the  thing  up  as  we  went  along.” 

Of  course,  one  could  rationalize  by 
saying  in  critic’s  jargon  that  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  triumphant  (if  some¬ 
what  forced)  resolution,  as  each  line 
introduces  a  musical  instrument  the 
insistent  refrain  seems  to  deny  or  re¬ 
fute  the  affirmation  of  the  instrument, 
an  effect  confirmed  in  production  by 
the  fugitive  contradiction  between  mu¬ 
sic,  voices,  and  movement.  But  my 
student’s  answer  was  the  better  one. 
She  need  never  now  be  puzzled  to  hear 
that  meaning  is  not  something  that  the 
artist  stuffs  into  his  work,  but  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  total  form. 

If  I  have  given  more  space  to  the 
basic  premises  of  the  creative  writing 
workshop  than  to  details  of  methodo- 


logj',  it  is  because  I  feel  that  the  ob¬ 
jectives  can  be  shared,  but  that  the 
means  of  'achieving  them  must  be 
adapted  not  only  to  each  instructor  but 
to  each  new  group  of  students.  The 
strategy  of  the  course  is  in  itself  a 
creative  undertaking.  For  my  own 
part  I  have  found  that  it  is  even  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  a  rule,  to  attempt  to  duplicate 
the  successful  experiments  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  before. 

Although  I  despise  sterile  forma¬ 
lism,  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  do 
not  encourage  indulgence  in  the  crude, 
unorganizetl  caterwauling  that  passes 
so  often  for  “self-expression.”  “Art,” 
sajd  Goethe,  t'exists  by  limitations,” 
and  “discipline”  is  a  word  I  use  so 
often  that  sometimes  I  feel  like  the 
protagonist  of  a  quatrain  written  by 
Liese  Pfeiffer,  a  workshop  student : 

Busy  cicada  in  sizzling  heat. 

Rhythm’s  perpetual  pulsing  beat. 

Stringent  phrases  repeat,  repeat. 

Busy  cicada  in  sizzling  heat. 

There  is  a  craft,  a  technique,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  art,  and  the  way  to  teach 
technique  is  to  let  one’s  students  devel¬ 
op  it  gradually  from  within,  as  a  natur¬ 
al  discipline,  out  of  their  intimate 
handling  of  the  medium  ;  not  by  impos¬ 
ing  on  them  a  set  of  mechanical  rules 
to  which  blind  adherence  is  demanded. 

Respect  for  the  medium  .  .  .  respect 
and  love  ...  if  one  has  not  taught  them 
that,  one  has  taught  them  nothing. 
And  it  is  more  than  a  game,  though  it 
liegan  as  play,  for  the  word  becomes 
deed,  as  the  deed  becomes  word.  In 
the  end,  if  all  has  gone  well,  there  is 
the  solemn  moment  to  be  hoped  for 
that  catches  them  unawares:  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  instrument  they  are  per¬ 
fecting  is  themselves. 


Potsdam  Music  Workshop 

By  NORMAN  LLOYD 

Editor’s  Note:  Norman  Llojtd  has  taught  at  New  York  Vnirersitg,  Earah  Lawrence, 
Bennington  Echool  of  Dance  and  is  at  present,  on  the  staff  of  JuHliard  School  of  Music. 
He  has  always  been  interested  in  haring  students  get  to  understand  music  through  the 
writing  of  it. 

His  own  compositions  hare  been  used  in  doeumentarg  films,  for  the  dance,  and  for 
choral  and  instrumental  groups.  He  has  made  piano  arrangements  in  the  Fireside  Hook 
of  Folk  Songs  and  the  Fireside  Hook  of  Farorite  .American  Songs. 


The  class  started  at  eight  in 
the  morning.  From  that  early 
hour  until  11-  or  11:30-  or  12- 
we  were  involved  with  the  making  of 
music.  The  class  supposedly  lasted 
two  hours,  but  wdien  each  student 
brought  in  at  least  one  assignment  and 
that  assignment  had  to  be  n'hearsed, 
listened  to  and  discussed  time  passed 
very  quickly. 

This  was  a  class  interested  in  dis- 
eovery.  IIow  much  variety  can  I  get 
in  a  percussion  piece?  IIow  does  the 
comimser  use  or  ignore  rules  learned 
in  ]>revious  classes  in  music  theory  ? 
IIow  do  I  evaluate  the  music  written 
by  my  colleagues  ?  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  l^tween  “understanding”  and 
“liking?”  What  are  the  criteria,  if 
any,  for  judging  a  work  of  art  ?  What 
are  Bartok,  Schonberg.  Stravinsky, 
Harris  trying  to  do?  Why  do  styles 
of  composition  change?  These,  and 
many  more,  were  the  questions  we  tried 
to  solve  at  each  class  session.  Then, 
on  the  professional  side  came  the  pe¬ 
rennial  “What  does  all  this  have  to  do 
with  teaching?”  This  was  important 
since  these  were  all  graduate  students 
who  taught  in  the  public  schools  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Obviously  many  of  the  questions 
will  continue  to  be  asked  for  a  long 
time  after  this  particular  Summer 
Workshop  has  ended.  ^lost  likely  the 


prc'cise  answers  will  never  come  or  be 
agreed  on.  The  primary  thing  is  the 
asking  of  the  question,  the  realization 
that  music  is  an  art  which  has  been 
ever-changing  despite  attempts  to  wed 
it  to  dogma. 

Our  six-wet‘k  voyage  of  exploration 
was  an  exploration  of  one’s  self  as  well 
as  of  music:  IIow  can  I  release  my 
imagination  so  that  my  thinking  be¬ 
comes  less  kereotyped?  What  disci¬ 
plines  are  necessary  if  we  throw’  away 
the  guide-books  of  music  theory  ?  Can 
I  take  criticism  by  my  fellows  and  use 
it  to  advantage  ? 

For  students  who  have  ahvays,  in 
their  music  training,  had  to  worry 
al)out  which  chord  went  where,  this 
freedom  of  approach  was  both  exhil¬ 
arating  and  filled  with  anxiety.  It 
meant  listening  to  music  w’ith  a  fresh 
ear.  It  meant  relying  on  one’s  own 
critical  sense.  It  meant  thinking — 
not  memorizing.  Each  new  piece  had 
to  be  judged  in  terms  of  musical  val¬ 
ues — its  own  uniqueness. 

Instead  of  w’orrying  al)out  the  doubl¬ 
ing  of  voices  in  a  four-part  chorale  we 
found  ourselves  asking  more  questions: 
Is  this  new  piece  consistent  ?  Has  the 
composer  fully  realized  the  possibili¬ 
ties  that  are  inherent  in  his  thematic 
material  ?  Is  the  piece  long  enough 
— or  too  long  ?  Shouldn’t  the  melody 
continue  to  soar  upward  and  not  have 
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its  direction  changed  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  ?  Has  the  piece  something 
to  say  or  is  it  just  a  juggling  of  tones  ? 

Although  none  of  the  students  were, 
or  pretended  to  be,  new  Beethovens 
they  were  made  to  think  as  composers 
think.  The  problems  of  musical  form- 
expansion  of  ideas,  development,  va¬ 
riation  and  repetition — were  found  to 
l)e  inseparable  from  material  and  basic 
intention.  The  relation  between  “what 
I  want  to  write”  and  “how  can  I  write 
it”  was  learned  through  actual  experi¬ 
ence. 

At  the  Potsdam  Workshop  in  the 
Arts  we  were  involved  with  music  in 
its  three  areas — we  wrote,  we  per¬ 
formed,  and  we  listened.  The  teacher 
of  music  should  be  experienced , in  all 
three  of  'hese  jiwt  as  the  teacher  of 
English  is  expected  to  write  as  intel¬ 
ligently  as  he  reads  or  listens. 

As  a  very  important  “by-product” 
of  a  creative  approach  to  music  we  dis¬ 
covered  how  to  get  better  performances. 
We  got  to  know  something  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  melodic  lines,  rhythmic  phrases, 
harmonic  tensions,  time  relationships 
— the  things  which  are  the  inner  es¬ 
sences  of  all  music.  So  in  addition  to 
writing  music  we  played  Bach,  Couper¬ 
in.  Bwthoven,  Mozart,  Bartok,  Cop¬ 
land — and  many  others.  We  sang 
madrigals,  motets,  and  folksongs.  We 
found  that  a  compositional  viewpoint, 
gained  through  the  actual  writing  of 
music,  can  change  or  clarify  many  pre¬ 
vious  ideas.  Attitudes  which  had  been 
accepted  without  thinking  tended  to  be 
transformed — sometimes  quite  radic¬ 
ally.  We  discovered  that  a  Bach  Pre¬ 
lude  which  had  been  played  as  a 
“finger-exercise”  was  a  wonderful  em¬ 
bellishment  of  a  harmonic  progression 
that  became  more  and  more  complex  as 
it  built  to  a  tension-point — the  climax 
of  this  very  dramatic  work.  The  ris¬ 


ing  and  falling  lines  of  a  Lassus  motet 
became  clear — the  various  voices  being, 
at  different  times  in  the  foreground  or 
background.  We  perform  better  when 
we  understand  more. 

This  means,  too,  that  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  toward  becoming  what  William 
Schuman  calls  “the  virtuoso  listener.” 
As  we  listen  to  a  musical  composition 
our  mind  is  absorbing  everything.  In 
a  sense  we  recreate  as  we  hear  the  mu¬ 
sic.  We  are  like  the  ever-present 
“grandstand  manager”  in  baseball  who 
knows  the  importance  of  every  pitch, 
who  is  alive  to  every  possibility  and 
frequently  voices  his  opinions  as  to 
what  to  do  next.  He  knows  baseball 
intimately  because  he  has  invariably 
played  it.  If  we  could  have  musical 
audiences  that»  are  as  alive  as  the 
Brooklyn  Dodger  baseball  fans  we 
could  have  such  a  musical  culture  as 
the  world  has  never  known. 

^ifusic  is  a  social  art.  Many  people 
can  come  together  and  enjoy  it  either 
through  playing  or  listening.  In  the 
Workshop  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  how  the  various  arts  can  also  come 
together  thereby  strengthening  each 
other.  A  piece  which  started  as  a 
poem  in  the  Creative  Writing  class  be¬ 
comes  choral  speech  with  music  and 
movement.  A  “non.senso  alphabet 
acquires  a  dramatic  meaning,  previous¬ 
ly  unsuspeeted,  wben  it  has  a  piano 
commentary  added.  Music  assign¬ 
ments  spilled  over  into  dance  and  vice- 
versa.  And  always  we  wrote  for  what¬ 
ever  instruments  we  had  at  hand — in 
this  particular  session  some  of  our  in¬ 
strumentations  w'ould  have  challenged 
a  Hindemith  or  Stravinsky.  But  this 
is  precisely  what  happens  in  a  school 
where  the  music  teacher  is  confronted 
with  an  orchestra  of  three  trumpets, 
one  violin,  and  seven  saxaphones. 

All  of  this  was  an  exciting  discovery 
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of  the  almost  limitless  possibilities  con¬ 
fronting  those  who  work  in  the  arta  in 
a  creative  way.  And,  while  the  em¬ 
phasis  was  on  freedom,  we  learned  that 
the  creative  artist  must  learn  how  to 
control  his  materials  as  well  as  how  to 
release  his  fancies.  Columbus,  in  his 
voyage  of  discovery,  did  not  let  his  ship 
go  wherever  the  wind  and  wave  would 
take  it — he  controlled  it  by  constantly 
steering  westward. 

Class  assignments  were  also  con¬ 
trolled — mostly  by  the  medium  writ¬ 
ten  for.  First  the  students  were  asked 
to  write  a  piece  for  percussion  ensem¬ 
ble,  the  combinations  of  instruments 
being  chosen  by  the  students.  Com¬ 
posing  for  percussion  compelled  the 
students  to  work  with  rhythm  alone — 
to  feel  the  power  of  rhythn;.  We  dis¬ 
covered  the  importance  of  djnamici  in 
outlining  form ;  lack  of  rhythmic  in¬ 
vention  and  vitality  were  felt  at  once. 
Uneconomical  use  of  material  and  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  ideas  were 
easy  to  perceive. 

Xext  came  the  writing  of  pieces  for 
unaccompanied  instruments  or  voice. 
In  doing  this  the  problems  of  vertical 
construction  (harmony)  were  deferred 
and  the  composers  were  involved  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  horizontal  flow.  The 
results  varied  from  rote-song  melodies 
to  very  free-flowing  and  imaginative 
long  works. 

Since  very  few  students  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  harmonic  and  melodic 
idioms  other  than  those  covered  in  tra¬ 
ditional  harmony  courses  we  decided 
to  spend  several  sessions  experimenting 
with  certain  contemporary  techniques. 


This  was  tied  in  with  writing  for  small 
instrumental  combinations  (we  had  no 
large  ones).  At  a  demonstration,  at 
the  end  of  the  Summer,  I  think  that  we 
were  all  impressed  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  what  had  been  written — 
almost  all  of  it  was  “music,”  not  “ex¬ 
ercises.” 

I  believe  that  those  who  attended  the 
Potsdam  Workshop  emerged  as  better 
human-beings  and  better  teachers.  We 
came  into  closer  contact  with  the  arts 
as  living  things — not  something  en¬ 
tombed  in  a  mausoleum,  not  something 
learned  from  rule-books.  We  spoke  of 
the  “totality”  of  an  art-work — the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  composition 
and  not  just  of  its  constituent  parts. : 
Teacheis  who  have  worked  with  music 
in  this  organic  way  are  bound  to  be 
better  teachers.  It  takes'  imagination 
to  deal  with  the  various  art-manifesta¬ 
tions  of  children — knowing  how  much 
to  encourage  and  how  much  to  help. 
The  real  process  of  creation  can  best  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  process  themselves. 

As  one  student  said:  “I’m  waiting 
impatiently  for  my  sixth  year  of  teach¬ 
ing  to  begin.  I  can  lead  five  hundred 
boys  and  girls  to  sing,  to  create,  to  ex¬ 
perience  music  as  I’ve  never  led  them 
before,  because  the  revitalization  of 
creation  has  become  a  part  of  me.” 

The  process  of  discovery  leads  to 
many  things.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  all  teachers 
will  have  such  opportunities  in  their 
own  education  as  they  are  expected  to 
provide  for  their  students. 
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8UM^^EK  WORKSHOP  in  the 
Stage  Arts  has  a  busy  barn- 
theatre  sound — Dietion  and  Del- 
sarte.  canvas  flats  and  buckets  of  paint, 
chees(*cloth  and  paper  flowers,  spot¬ 
lights  improvised  from  old  tin  cans, 
actors  rehearsing  in  the  c<nv  pasture. 
If  that’s  the  sound  that  comes  to  you 
as  you  l>egin  to  read  this  ])age.  let  me 
say  at  once  the  titlf  is  entirely  mis¬ 
leading.  ‘ 

^fost  of  my  students  at, Potsdam  are 
schofilteachers  and  many  of  thebi,  it  is 
true,  come  lookinir  for  a  handy  kit  of 
practical  tijvs  on  how  to  stage  an  oper¬ 
etta  with  untraine<l  students  in  a  poor¬ 
ly  etpiipped  auditorium  on  a  thin  budg¬ 
et  and  e.xtra-curriculum  rehearsal  time. 
Some  of  them  want  to  know  about 
lighting  and  scenery,  some  want  to 
know  what  plays  art'  suitable  for  school 
|K*rformance.  some  would  like  to  try  a 
bit  of  acting  to  improve  their  diction, 
posture,  poise  or  platform  presence. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  none  of  these 
thinirs  has  any  n'al  bcarina:  on  the  art 
of  the  theater  and  at  Potsdam  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  taking  our  arts  straight.  In 
the  second  place,  no  one,  even  with  an 
encyclopedia  of  skills  and  the  l>est  will 
to  please,  can  successfully  cover  all  the 
]>ractical  techniques  of  theater  produc¬ 
tion  in  six  weeks  of  a  summer.  At  the 
same  time  1  can  see  little  value  in  set¬ 


ting  some  kind  of  public  performance 
as  the  goal  and  plunging  one’s  students 
into  “doing’’  simply  for  the  sake  of 
total  immersion. 

!My  problem  has  been  to  divert  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  busy  catalogue  notion 
of  Theater  Arts  at  the  very  beginning 
and  let  them  find  what  they  can  learn, 
or  rather  experience ,  in  the  art  of  the 
theater  through  a  single,  concentrated 
creative  approach.  Once  they  find 
this  way  into  the  art  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  practical  technical  prob¬ 
lems  fall  into  their  place  along  the  way 
and  can  be  |>ointe<l  out  or  studied  as 
need  l)e,  but  the  real,  magic  stuff  of 
theater  which  has  held  and  movtal  men 
since  the  dawn  of  art  becomes  our  true 
concern. 

T  don’t  wish  to  sound  vague  or  arty 
or  highbrow  about  this.  The  magic 
I’m  talking  alxuit  is  as  simple  and  close 
to  all  of  us  as  the  “let’s  pretend”  of 
children’s  play,  or  as  the  daydream  of 
a  s<diool teacher  brought  out  of  her  ima¬ 
gination  and  put  into  physical  action. 
The  only  way  I  can  start,  when  first  I 
meet  my  students  on  a  July  ^fonday, 
is  to  try  and  get  at  the  very  essence  of 
the  art  of  the  theater,  not  breaking  it 
up  in  a  fly’s-eye-view — the  problems  of 
the  actor,  the  dramatist,  the  director, 
the  scene  designer — but  taking  it 
whole. 
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students  give  me  the  answer  al¬ 
ways,  whatever  words  they  may  choose. 
And  I  think  it’s  lK“cause  all  of  us  have 
a  profound  sense  of  life  as  drama  and 
of  ourselves  as  actors — this,  although 
we  have  allowed  our  native  histrionic 
sense  to  become  blunted  by  what  is 
called  self-consciousness.  Real  self- 
consciousness  is  what  the  artist  is  al¬ 
ways  looking  for. 

We  begin,  whatever  the  words,  with 
an  understanding  that  this  lively  art 
of  the  theater,  this  art  of  passion  and 
movement  and  light,  is  truly  the  re¬ 
creation  of  human  action.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  the  individual  human  being, 
his  physical  self  and  the  full  keyboard 
of  mind  and  feeling.  The  orchestra¬ 
tion,  the  comjx)sition,  the  dynamics  of 
dramatic  action,  begin  to  build  when 
the  individual  actors  move  into  signi¬ 
ficant  relations  with  each  other. 

Having  Ix'cn  deeply  involved  in  thp 
Potsdam  Workshop  bf  the  Arts  since 
its  inception  in  the  summer  of  1940, 
I  have  come  to  feel  that  the  important 
thing  w'e  can  do  for  students  is  to  give 
them  such  a  fresh  and  deej)  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  one  or  another  of 
the  arts  that  they  actually  rediscover 
themselves  as  individuals.  Tn  a  Thea¬ 
ter  Workshop  this  need  l>e  neither  as 
vague  nor  as  grandiose  as  it  may  sound. 
What  T  am  most  concerned  with  in 
these  six  weeks  of  a  summer  is  to  bring 
my  students  to  a  new  and  sharp  aware¬ 
ness  of  themselves  physically  and  emo¬ 
tionally  as  “acting”  individuals,  and 
then  to  set  their  imaginations  at  work 
in  actually  creating  and  living  through 
a  dramatic  action. 

There  is  possible  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  attack,  and  in  each  of  our 
summer  sessions  we  have  set  up  differ¬ 
ent  problems  and  achieved  different  re¬ 
sults.  Some  of  the  very  simple  means 


of  getting  at  the  problem  remain  fairly 
constant,  and  these  may  serve  as  the 
clearest  example  of  what  Pm  talking 
about. 

In  any  group  of  adults  having  little 
or  no  theater  training,  there  are  a  few 
simple  exercises  which  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  inade(iuacy  of  our  average 
physical  and  sensory  awareness.  Take 
an  ordinary,  everyday  action :  some¬ 
thing  simple  like  opening  a  door;  or 
pouring  a  cup  of  coffee  and  drinking 
it ;  or  taking  up  a  broom  and  sweeping 
the  floor.  Ask  the  members  of  the 
group,  one  by  one,  to  get  up  and  try  to 
live  through  that  action  without  the 
real  door  or  the  real  cup  or  the  real 
broom,  remembering  the  “feel”  in 
body,  in  pt>sture,  in  muscles  and  nerve 
ends  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
five  senses.  The  object  here  is  not 
pantomine,  in  the  sense  of  projecting 
a  particular  action  without  words  or 
props,  but  real  experience  of  an  action 
remembered.  What  you  will  fihd  of 
course  is  that  most  of  us  go  throueh 
all  the  habitual  routines  of  life  with 
our  physical  and  sensory  awareness  so 
nearly  dead  that  we  do  not  actually 
feel  what  we  are  doing,  nor  can  we 
recall  with  any  degree  of  sharpness  or 
exactitude  the  simplest  physical  out¬ 
lines  of  such  an  action. 

How  appalling  then  to  approach  the 
more  delicate  and  complex  problem  of 
recalling  and  reliving  an  emotional 
situation,  giving  it  j>hysical  form  and 
action!  Certainly  I’m  not  going  to 
say  we  don’t  know  how  to  feel  emotion 
— the  students  in  my  class  have  loved 
and  wept,  have  Ix'cn  angry,  have  felt 
pity — here  w’e  move  outside  habitual, 
routine  action  into  an  area  of  more 
acute  awareness,  an  area  where  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  more  organically  involved. 
Rut  I  am  going  to  say  that  even  in 
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momentfl  of  high  emotion  most  of  us 
are  not  alive  enough  in  our  senses,  in 
our  self-awareness,  to  be  able  to  recall 
the  actual  physical  feeling  of  an  emo¬ 
tion  from  the  past. 

This  is  the  field  into  which  we  move 
with  the  first  simple,  then  increasingly 
complex,  exercises  or  disciplines  in 
sense-memory,  in  self-awareness.  One 
of  the  things  we  learn  is  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  generalized  emotion, 
that  an  emotion  is  always  specific,  par¬ 
ticular,  arising  from  a  definite  set  of 
stimuli,  attached  to  an  action  or  object, 
and  itself  a  kind  of  inner  action.  Hav¬ 
ing  learned  this,  we  have  a  clue  to  the 
process  of  using  emotion  in  art. 

As  a  “method”  there  is  nothing 
startlingly  new  in  this.  This  approach 
and  many  of  these  “sense  memory” 
exercises  were  developed  by  the  great 
Russian  theater  man,  Stanislavski,  as 
a  training  course  for  actors  and  as  such 
they  have  been  continue<l  and  elaboi’- 
ated  by  his  followers  in  this  country. 
Here  we  are  not  trying  to  train  profes¬ 
sional  actors.  We  are  trying  to  help 
people  know  more  about  themselves. 
In  working  w’ith  my  schoolteachers, 
and,  I  am  told,  in  their  adaptation  of 
this  work  with  children,  these  simple 
means  are  first  surprising,  then  all- 
absorbing  and  richly  fruitful. 

After  the  early  disciplines  come 
others  of  a  less  objective  color,  feeling 
out  and  giving  action  to  observed  cha¬ 
racters  and  scenes,  the  students  becom¬ 
ing  now  not  only  more  self-aware,  but 
more  sharply  aware  of  other  persons 
and  of  “life”  as  it  goes  on  around 
them.  In  classwork  w’e  are  moving 
from  individual  exercises  to  group  pro¬ 
jects  :  the  dynamic  factor  of  “relating” 
enters  into  the  problem.  As  yet  we 
are  not  working  with  scripts  or  fixed 
scenes,  but  trying  to  keep  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  a  situation  as  fluid  as  possible. 
The  free  use  of  speech,  “dialogue”  if 
you  will,  comes  in  at  any  point  where 
it  seems  natural  to  the  student. 

The  culmination  of  this  phase  of 
the  work,  which,  by  the  w’ay,  is  never 
dropped  and  left  behind  but  used  con¬ 
stantly  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
Workshop  as  a  source  of  renewal  and 
fresh  discovery,  is  reached  in  so-called 
“improvisations.”  These  may  be  set 
up  in  a  number  of  different  w’ays.  Es¬ 
sentially  what  we  are  after  is  a  scene, 
a  dramatic  action,  which  is  spontane¬ 
ously  created  by  a  group  of  persons, 
usually  small,  starting  with  an  imag¬ 
ined  situation  or  setting  and  projecting 
themselves  into  the  situation  in  relor 
tion  to  each  other.  Perhaps  it  sounds 
like  a  particularly  deadly  form^of  par¬ 
lor  game,  but  the  astounding  Thing  is 
(and'this  continues  to  astound  me  year 
after  year),  that  so  long  as  the  group 
is  simple,  serious  and  whole-hearted, 
a  kind  of  creative  chain-reaction  is  set 
up  and  from  the  simplest  of  begin¬ 
ning  something  begins  to  live. 

At  this  point  someone  is  probably 
saying,  this  is  all  very  well,  but  what 
if  you  have  to  put  on  a  play?  Believe 
me,  even  for  a  harried  teacher  faced 
with  the  problem  of  assembling  a 
performance  for  the  public  on  short 
order,  this  approach  is  valuable.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  painful  business  of  sing¬ 
song,  expressionless,  hard-to  remember 
lines,  of  mechanical  crosses  from  one 
chalk  mark  to  another,  of  unmotivated 
and  awkward  “stage  business,”  you 
have  a  group  of  youngsters  who  are 
alive  on  the  stage,  wuth  at  least  some 
of  their  native  wut  and  grace  working 
spontaneously  and,  yes,  creatively,  in 
the  materials  given  them  by  a  drama¬ 
tist. 

We  might  take  a  leaf  or  two  from 
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last  summer’s  experience  at  Potsdam. 
As  soon  as  the  group  began  to  feel  free, 
to  know  each  other  well  enough  to  work 
easily  together,  we  set  to  work  on  two 
scenes  from  contemporary  plays  strong¬ 
ly  contrasted  in  intention,  style  and 
mood.  These  were  a  scene  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  Williams’  A  Streetcar  Named 
Desire  and  a  scene  from  Jean  Gira- 
doux’s  The  Madwoman  of  Chaillot. 
The  scenes  were  chosen  by  the  students 
after  they  had  been  reading  from  a  col¬ 
lection  of  contemporary  drama  avail¬ 
able  to  them  in  the  library  of  the  dorm- 
itry.  Each  in  its  own  way  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  scene  and,  I  believe, 
the  members  of  the  group  would  agree 
they  came  to  them  with  no  special  apti¬ 
tude  or  graces  of  “type  casting”  and 
certainly  with  no  highly-developed 
technical  skill.  Yet  we,  were  able  in 
twelve  class  sessions  and  fonr  or  five 
additional  rehearsal  periods  to  bring 
before  an  audience  a  performance,  not 
“finished”  in  the  sense  of  being  over 
and  done  with,  measured,  polished, 
tied  and  taped,  but  alive  and  still 
growing. 

We  tried,  by  a  few  demonstrations, 
to  let  our  audience  in  on  how  the  actors 
had  approached  their  problem.  No 
one  started  out  by  learning  his  lines. 
No  one  was  given  fixed  stage  positions 
or  business.  We  began  talking  about 
the  people  in  the  play,  or  about  our¬ 
selves  in  relation  to  those  people.  As 
we  talked,  we  moved.  We  showed 
each  other  what  we  were  trying  to  say. 

As  soon  as  a  student  felt  he  had  a 
sense  of  the  character  to  whom  he 
would  give  life,  give  heart  and  voice 
and  face  in  terms  of  his  own  self,  he 
was  asked  to  improvise  an  action.  The 
action  might  follow  the  direction  of  the 
scene  or  it  might  take  the  character 
into  a  new  situation.  When  we  had 


two  characters,  three  characters,  who 
could  work  together,  things  really  be¬ 
gan  to  happen,  each  actor  taking  impe¬ 
tus  from  the  other,  one  impulse  spark¬ 
ing  another.  By  easy  stages  we  came 
closer  to  the  action  of  the  scene  itself. 
Perhaps  we  played  it  entirely  in  terms 
of  physical  action  without  lines.  Per¬ 
haps  we  improvised  our  own  lines  as 
we  went  along,  until  the  dramatist’s 
lines  were  ready  to  root  in  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  the  actor  and  come  to  life. 

Any  time  the  blood  of  the  drama  be¬ 
gan  to  congeal,  we  stopped  work  on 
the  actual  scene  and  put  our  now  very 
lively  characters  into  an  improvised 
scene,  perhaps  an  action  that  happened 
before  or  after  the  play  as  written, 
perhaps  very  simple  parallel  action.  In 
this  way,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time,  the  actors  were  coming  close  t*o 
the  quick  life  of  the  drama  as  the  play¬ 
wright  had  conceived  it. 

Thfs  is  perhaps  what  I  mean  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  value  of  the  experiment 
carried  on  in  the  Workshop  has  been 
in  taking  the  art  of  the  theatre  whole. 
There  are  any  number  of  problems  es¬ 
sential  to  performing  theater;  consid¬ 
erations  of  style,  of  key,  of  pace,  of 
pattern ;  technical  question  of  light  and 
color  and  sound  ;  but  these  are  bits  and 
pieces  having  little  to  do  really  with 
the  actual  experience  of  drama,  which 
flashes  on  a  wave  length  you  can’t 
measure  from  the  imagination  of  the 
actor  to  the  imagination  of  the  audi¬ 
ence 

We  didn’t  worry  about  the  sets  and 
costumes  for  the  two  scenes  we  per¬ 
formed,  and  some  of  our  stage  proper¬ 
ties  were  purely  imaginary.  That’s  the 
great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  theater, 
as  the  Elizabethans  and  the  Chinese 
and  some  of  our  contemporary  drama- 
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tists  like  Thornton  Wilder,  Arthur 
Miller,  Tennessee  Williams,  all  know. 
It  doesn’t  have  to  be  literal,  it  doesn’t 
have  to  be  realistic,  because  it  is  deal¬ 
ing  in  the  old  magic  of  “make-believe.” 
This  kind  of  theater  tries  to  create  life, 
not  to  imitate  life.  It  exists  on  the 
level  of  the  imagination. 

In  the  face  of  today’s  professional 
theater  with  all  its  elalwrate  mechanics, 
its  slick,  quick,  glossy  manners  and 
its  failing  heart,  I  am  convinced  that 


students  can  sometimes  come  closer  to 
real  theater  than  those  groomed  and 
trained  for  the  commercial  market. 
But  whatever  the  rest  may  be  in  terms 
of  performance,  the  important  event 
is  the  process.  Any  study,  any  activ¬ 
ity,  which  leads  students  to  know  more 
deeply  and  use  more  aptly  their  own 
resources  first  as  individuals,  then  as 
related  memln^rs  of  a  group,  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  process  of  education  in  the  fullest 
sense. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Drama:  Its  Costume  and  Decor.  Ry 
.Tames  Laver.  Xew  York.  Studio-Crowell. 
1932.  $.3.75. 

.Tames  Laver.  Keeper  of  the  Department 
of  Enpravinfj,  Illustration  andfDesipm  at 
London’s  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  pre¬ 
sents  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  (levelopment  of  costume  and  decor 
in  the  theatre  from  earliest  times  to  the 
present  in  this  valuable  and  scholarly 
study.  The  theatre,  as  an  art,  has  its 
rrmts  deep  in  mafriv  and  is  the  stem  from 
which  have  blossomed  dancinfr  and  music, 
poetry  and  decor.  It  has  pa8se<l  throug'h 
religion  to  decoration,  and  through  litera¬ 
ture  to  .science.  In  our  own  day,  the  thea¬ 
tre  exercises  its  old  spell  through  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Mr.  Laver  sees  in  the  theatre  some¬ 
thing  noble,  something  vast.  The  theatre 
to  him  is  far  more  than  the  mirror  held 
up  to  nature;  it  is  the  art  form  through 
which  we  can  gaze  into  the  depths  of  the 
human  soul  and  through  which  we  can  be 
purified  by  laughter,  purged  by  pity,  and 
delivereil  from  the  malaise  of  our  time. 
In  studying  the  decor  and  costume  of  the 
theatre  from  Greek  and  Roman  times  to 
the  present,  Mr.  Laver  has  drawn  largely 
upon  the  fine  and  great  collection  of  thea¬ 
trical  material  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

Esj>ecially  fine  are  Mr.  Laver’s  chapters 
on  Tl>e  Medieval  Stage,  the  Commedia 
Dell  ’.\rte.  The  Expansion  of  the  Baroque, 
Realism  and  the  Reactions  Against  Real¬ 
ism,  and  Eclecticism  and  the  Producer. 
— WiLUAM  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 


Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.  By  W.  .T, 
Macqueen-Pope.  I^ondon.  TV.  II.  .Mien. 
1951.  3.30  pages.  21/-. 

This  is  a  biography  of  a  great  theatre. 
The  jacket  of  the  book  says  that  Drury 
I^ane  is  the  greatest^  theatre  in  the  world 
and  it  might  be  more  difficult  than  one 
would  expect  to  disprove  this  superlative. 
Be  that  ns  it  may,  the  stor.v  of  Drury  Lane 
is  intensely  Interesting  and  Mr.  Macqueen- 
Pope,  who  knows  the  T’nglish  Theatre  so 
thoroughly,  is  in  his  element  in  dealing 
with  this  theatre  that  he  greatly  loves. 
The  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  actually 
opened  in  1663.  It  is  still  going  today  and 
its  current  attraction  is  the  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein  hit,  Caroiigel.  Mr.  Macqueen- 
Pope  completes  the  chronicle  of  this  an¬ 
cient  institution  from  1663  to  the  present 
in  a  lively  account  of  the  English  stage. — 
William  P.  Sears,  New  York  f^niversity. 

The  Meaning  of  Art.  By  Herbert  Read. 
New  York.  Pitman  Publishing  Company. 
1951.  262  pages.  $3.50. 

The  Meaning  of  Art  is  an  extremely 
brief  survey  of  the  history  of  art  and  of 
the  bases  of  aesthetic  judgements.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  made  especially  to  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  persistence  of  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  and  asperatlons  throughout  the  his¬ 
tory  of  art  are  noted  and  there  are  helpful 
summarizations  of  the  essence  of  such 
movements  as  Gothic,  Baroque,  Impres¬ 
sionism,  Surrealism,  Expressionism,  and 
the  like.  There  are  some  sixty-odd  illus¬ 
trations  but  the  books  lacks  an  index. — 
William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 


Dance  Workshop 

By  BESSIE  SCHOEXBERG 

Editor's  \ote:  Bessie  Hehoenberg  is  the  Director  of  Dance  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oregon  and  Bennington  College,  has 
studied  with  Martha  Oraham,  worked  in  the  Xeighborhood  Playhouse  m  New  York, 
and  has  studied  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  both  in  the  United  States  and  Oermany.  She 
has  been  a  member  of  Martha  Graham’s  Company,  Neighborhood  Playhouse  Productions, 
has  taught  at  Bennington  College,  .Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  Sarah  Lawrence 
College.  She  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  as  a  choreographer  and  as  a  dancer, 
and  during  the  past  four  summers  has  been  dance  instructor  in  the  Potsdam  Workshop 
in  the  .Arts,  which  is  held  at  State^University  Teachers  College,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


A  WORKSHOP  in  the  dance  can 
be  a  most  stimulating  and  exhil¬ 
arating  experience  for  teacher 
and  student  alike.  This  holds  true  even 
where  the  students  have  never  danced 
before  and,  therefore  do  not  know  how 
articulate  their  bodies  can  be. 

The  students  who  chose  to  enroll  in 
the  Dance  workshop  which  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  a  part  of  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Workshop  in  the  Arts  have  been 
mainly  young  music  teachers.  This 
has  had  its  advantages  because  these 
students,  although  inexperienced  in 
dance  movement,  are  familiar  with  the 
type  of  musical  and  rhythmical  prob¬ 
lems  common  to  dance. 

Before  the  students  joined  the  work¬ 
shop,  dancing  to  them  meant  primarily 
social  dancing — a  limited  experience 
in  movement.  This  type  of  dancing 
serves  as  means  to  a  good  time  and 
sociability;  experience  in  dance  move¬ 
ment  as  an  artistic  expression  is  sec¬ 
ondary.  A  group  of  students  who 
chose  the  Dance  Workshop  had  usually 
no  clear  conception  of  what  kind  of  ex- 
|>erience  they  were  to  have.  What  had 
motivated  their  choice  was  generally 
an  appetite  for  movement.  They 
might  also  have  been  motivated  by  a 
feeling  that  this  experience  offered  an 
opportunity  for  expressing  certain  ar¬ 
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tistic  notions  of  which  they  were  only 
vaguely  aware.  They  expected  it  to 
be  an  exciting  experience;  they  also 
expected  it  to  be  fun. 

Learning  to  dance  initially  means  to 
be  taught  skills.  Though  the  need  for 
these  disciplines  are  essential  and  im¬ 
perative,  it  will  remain  a  passive  ex- 
.  perience  for  the  student;  unless  he  can 
be  made  to  see  that  dance  is  a  potent 
tool  for  his  own  imaginative  artistic 
uses.  .  ,  , 

'  The  choice  of  the  Dance  Workshop 
is  not  made  without  a  good  deal  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
Along  with  high  expectations  there  is 
much  reticence,  self-consciousness  and 
sense  of  inadequecy.  The  very  things 
that  lure  the  student  to  dance  are  ab¬ 
sent  from  his  daily  existence;  our  pres¬ 
ent  mode  of  living  in  a  highly  mecha¬ 
nized  society  restricts  movement  of  the 
body  and  differs  sharply  from  what  we 
find  in  dance.  The  human  body  and 
the  full  use  of  its  swiftness,  control, 
flexibility  and  endurance  are  under¬ 
developed  and  neglected.  Movement 
is  an  unconscious  part  of  man’s  exist¬ 
ence;  in  general  it  is  the  part  of  our 
behaviour  which  we  take  for  granted. 
We  are  more  conscious  of  its  absence 
than  of  its  existence.  ^Movement  is 
the  manifestation  of  non-verbal  exist- 
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ence  of  man.  All  people  who  have  an 
urgency  to  do  have  an  unconscious 
urgency  to  be  active  and  a  desire  to 
move.  Wanting  to  dance  is  another 
manifestation  of  this  desire  to  move 
but  in  a  sharpened  and  heightened 
form.  The  l)est  and  the  strongest 
dancer  in  many  cultures  which  are  less 
complex  than  ours  is  often  considered 
the  spiritual  leader,  the  medicine  man 
— an  exalted  being. 

The  first  experience  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  when  the  student  finds  himself 
on  the  dance  floor  and  begins  to  move, 
is  the  discovery  of  the  potentialities  of 
his  body.  This  is  a  thrilling  initia¬ 
tion  but  it  is  also  an  acute  shock.  Even 
though  in  this  workshop  dance  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  communal  activity,  the.  ex- 
perienqp  of  each  student  at  this  stage 
is  a  highly  individual  one.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  beginning  to  discover  his  body 
as  a  totally  new  and  unfamiliar  strang¬ 
er  who  is  thrilling  to  be  with  in  un¬ 
expected  accomplishments  but  who  is 
also  a  source  of  embarassment  when 
incapable  of  meeting  apparently  sim¬ 
ple  tasks.  These  discoveries  tend  to 
isolate  the  student  from  the  group  at 
first  but  soon  he  senses  that  the  other 
students  are  undergoing  the  same  sen¬ 
sations.  For  the  first  time  he  begins 
to  identify  himself  consciously  with 
them  and  gains  from  the  joint  effort 
confidence  to  apply  himself  more  in¬ 
tensively.  The  member  of  the  work¬ 
shop  begins  to  realize  that  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  somethin?  which  de¬ 
pends  on  full  participation  of  everyone 
and  the  anticipated  pleasure  begins  to 
emerge. 

The  expectations  which  the  student 
has  upon  joining  the  workshop,  his  ap¬ 
prehensions  and  limitations  are  all  im¬ 
portant  factors  which  the  teacher  should 
bear  in  mind.  Unless  the  teacher  paj’s 


full  attention  to  these  problems  con¬ 
fronting  each  individual  he  will  not 
succeed  in  achieving  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  objective  at  this  initial  stage, 
namely,  building  the  student’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself. 

After  the  students  in  the  Workshop 
have  weathered  the  shock  of  the  initial 
experience  they  develop  rapidly  a  goo*! 
appetite  and  a  growing  receptivity  for 
the  movement  techniques  that  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  These  tools  of  dance 
have  to  be  selected  judiciously.  They 
should  be  basic,  honest  and  functional ; 
they  should  also  lend  themselves  for 
potential  variations  and  developments. 
They  should  be  designed  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  enable  the  student  to  explore 
deeply  the  power  of  his  own  instru¬ 
ment  that  isiiis  body  and  to  help  him 
assemble  for  himself  a  varied  and 
workable  movement  vocabulary. 

The  technical  studies  which  are  the 
groundwork  of  the  Workshop,  the  ex¬ 
ercises  or  techniques  which  the  group 
learns  to  do.  have  to  be  at  all  times 
comprehensible  and  intelligible  to  the 
students.  As  soon  as  the  student  un¬ 
derstands  the  material  he  is  working 
with  and  has  a  belief  in  what  he  is  do¬ 
ing  he  can  be  expected  to  make  imag¬ 
inative  use  of  them.  On  an  introduc¬ 
tory  level  the  discovery  of  movement 
and  the  construction  of  movement 
studies  by  the  student  can  happen  al¬ 
most  simultaneously. 

Discovery  and  rediscovery  of  move¬ 
ment  being  the  initial  step  of  dance 
learning,  the  members  of  students  in 
the  Dance  Workshop  began  their  work 
wnth  experimcmtations  based  on  the 
material  familiar  to  them  from  their 
daily  life.  Walking,  running,  skip¬ 
ping  and  other,  both  simple  and  com¬ 
plex,  locomotor  movements  were  re¬ 
experienced  and  developed  to  their  ut- 
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most.  They  were  then  made  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  first  compositional 
studies.  As  work  projrressed  and  the 
students  began  to  learn  how  to  use  their 
bodies  they  experimented  with  more 
complex  forms  of  movement.  To  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few:  non-locomotor  move¬ 
ments  such  as  falls,  jumps,  movements 
around  the  axis  of  the  body  on  a  sta¬ 
tionary  base,  pushing,  pulling  and 
turning  movements  were  utilized  by 
the  students  for  similar  studies.  Ro¬ 
mantic  dance  forms  such  as  polka,  ma¬ 
zurka.  valse,  polonaise,  etc.,  also  be¬ 
came  useful  source — an  example  set 
by  the  students  in  the  Music  Work¬ 
shop  directed  by  Xorman  Lloyd.  One 
dance  student  designed  a  polka  and  had 
one  music  student  from  the  Music 
Workshop  write  a  score  for  violin,  clar¬ 
inet,  woodblock,  triangle,'  and  bicycle 
horn  as  an  accompaniment  for  this 
dance.  It  should  be  noted  that  colla¬ 
borations  of  this  kind  were  frequent 
between  all  the  various  workshops. 

In  their  compositional  studies  the 
students  selected  and  invented  simple 
movement  patterns  and  organized  them 
into  balance  spatial  designs.  In  this 
way  various  forms  of  movement  were 
immediately  put  to  use.  Rhythmic¬ 
ally  these  studies  were  held  together 
at  first  by  a  pulse  or  an  under-lying 
beat  of  unvarying  tempo,  later  by  more 
complex  musical  or  sound  accompani¬ 
ment.  These  studies  would  be  com¬ 
posed  either  by  an  individual  student 
or  two  or  three  students  would  work 
jointly  on  the  problem.  It  became  a 
customary  procedure  to  work  during 
each  session  on  new  movement  tech¬ 
niques  and  then  to  experiment  rhythm¬ 
ically  and  compositionally  with  them. 
This  laid  the  ground  for  new  assign¬ 
ments  which  the  students  were  to  pre¬ 
sent  for  discussion  and  criticism  at 


the  following  session.  Therefore,  a 
part  of  each  session  was  set  aside  for 
the  viewing  and  discussing  of  the  new 
studies.  It  would  not  be  correct  to 
call  these  studies  dances  or  composi¬ 
tions.  They  were  rather  in  the  nature 
of  design  problems;  resembled  doodles 
on  a  scratch  pad. 

Obviously  these  initial  ventures  were 
small  in  scope,  simple  and  direct  as  to 
their  content  and  the  materials  used, 
but  they  were  of  great  value  not  only 
in  making  the  student  do  but  also  see. 
During  the  sessions  of  the  workshop 
when  the  assignments  were  presented, 
the  studio  or  gymnasium  became  a  lal>- 
oratory  where  experiences  were  shared. 
To  discuss  the  process  and  the  tec.^- 
niques  of  making  dances  become  a 
purely  theoretical  and  rather  mean¬ 
ingless  pastime  unless  the  group  has  a 
piece  of  dance  or  a  dance  study  in  front 
of  their  eyes. 

Since  all  studies  which  were  being 
seen  at  each  session  were  constructed 
around  the  same  central  idea  many 
similar  problems  had  to  be  solved  by 
each  member  of  the  group.  Instantly 
it  became  a  very  exciting  event,  almost 
a  game,  to  watch  the  variety  of  solu¬ 
tions  of  one  problem  and  to  analyze 
their  merits  and  inadequacies.  To 
perform  something  of  one’s  own  mak¬ 
ing  before  a  group  of  spectators  is,  to 
begin  with,  a  rather  frightening  ordeal, 
but  the  intense  interest  of  the  group, 
well-wishing  and  generous  in  nature, 
makes  the  initial  self-consciousness 
disappear  rapidly.  This  is  replaced 
by  a  kind  of  pride  and  a  desire  to  do 
a  piece  of  work  well.  The  fact  that 
everybody  is  involved  results  in  every¬ 
body  wanting  to  participate  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  criticism.  The  student 
finds  much  to  defend,  to  suggest  and  to 
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ask.  The  laboratory  teaches  concen¬ 
tration  and  discipline  by  this  sharing 
of  experience  almost  without  having  to 
stress  the  need  of  these. 

There  are  many  experiences  which 
the  students  take  away  with  them  from 
this  workshop.  Most  important  is 
what  has  happened  to  them  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  tapping  new  sensitivities.  They 
have  not  only  become  aware  of  the 


architecture  of  dance ;  they  have 
danced;  and  they  have  made  dances 
themselves.  They  have  seen  this  pro¬ 
cess  happening  before  their  eyes. 
IxHjking  at  dance  will  no  longer  be  a 
remote  observing.  With  the  growing 
understanding  and  respect  for  this  art 
has  grown  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
bring  their  findings  into  their  living 
and  working. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Body  Dynamics.  By  Eleanor  Metheny. 
New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.  1952.  225  pp.  $3.50. 

This  book  deals  with  the  conservation 
and  expenditure  of  human  enerjjy — “max¬ 
imum  results  with  minimum  effort.”  The 
basic  body  structures  ate  reviewed  and  il¬ 
lustrate!  in'exercise  and  in  positions  of  re¬ 
laxation.  The  inteffration  and  interde¬ 
pendence  of  mind  and  body  are  considered, 
and  ample  sugfifestions  are  offered  for 
health  and  fitness  of  each.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  are  practical  and  found  in  our  every¬ 
day  walk  of  life.  Each  chapter  presents 
“projects  for  further  study.” 

The  book  is  written  for  the  field  of  phys¬ 
ical  education  but  could  be  applied  to  nurs¬ 
ing,  rehabilitation,  and  corrective  thera¬ 
pies.  It  is  written  in  simple,  nontechnical 
language  and  may  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  patient  as  well  as  the  therapist. — 
Frieda  J.  Behlen,  O.  T.  U.,  Associate  Prof, 
of  Fid.,  New  York  University. 

Lifar  on  Classical  Ballet.  By  Serge 
Lifar.  Edited  by  .\rnold  L.  Haskell.  F'ore- 
ward  by  Karsavina.  Drawings  by  Monique 
I>nncelot.  London.  .Mian  Wingate.  1951. 
212  pages  and  36  pages  of  photographs. 
21/. 

Serge  Lifar,  director  of  the  Paris  Opera 
Ballet  and  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of 


the  great  tradition  of  classical  ballet,  has 
written  a  craftsman’s  book  which  takes 
the  student  literally  step  by  step  through 
the  positions  and  movements  of  the  ballet 
dancer’s  training.  Lifar’s  analyses  and 
Monique  Lancelot’s  fine  drawings  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  lovers  of  the  biillet,  whether 
performe'.-s  or  enthusiasts. — Wn.UAM  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 

Your  Art  Heritage.  By  Olive  L.  Riley. 
New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
1952.  $3.96. 

Olive  L.  Riley,  chairman  of  the  .\rt  De¬ 
partment  at  New  York  City’s  Washington 
Irving  High  School,  has  written  this  book 
especially  for  adolescents.  I’OMr  Art  Heri¬ 
tage  will  certainly  challenge  the  interests 
of  young  persons  and  will  sustain  a  deep 
interest  and  appreciation  of  art  in  all  its 
forms  throughout  the  centures.  There  is 
a  vast  amount  of  material  in  the  volume 
but  it  is  very  well  arranged,  very  carefully 
presented,  and  extremely  well  illustrated. 
The  major  stress  is  placed  upon  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  two  concepts:  the  esthetic  rela¬ 
tionships  to  be  found  among  the  work  of 
artists  widely  separated  by  space  and 
time,  and  the  understanding  of  art  as  an 
element  in  the  cultural  development  of 
mankind  throughout  the  ages. — William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University, 


Painting  and  Cetamic  Workshops 

Bj,  MARVIST  GARNER 

Editor's  Note:  The  fcnr  which  moat  individuals  hare  of  performing  in  an  art  is, 
in  most  instances,  unfounded.  In  his  article  on  the  Painting  and  Ceramics  Workshops, 
Mr.  Garner  underlines  his  belief  in  the  individual's  inherent  capacity  for  creative  parti- 
pation  in  the  .irta. 

Chairman  of  the  .Art  Department  at  Potsdam  he  has  conducted  the  Painting  and 
Ceramics  Workshops  for  the  past  two  summers. 


Avery  healthy  individual  has 
within  him  the  capacity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  creatively  in  the  arts, 
^loreover,  it  is  in  his  nature  to  do  so. 
The  small  child  affords  ample  evidence 
of  this  fact  as  he  invents  songs,  dances, 
plays  with  words  and  sounds,  or  paints. 
The  sureness  of  his  performance  fre¬ 
quently  arouses  adult  admiration  and 
envy.  This  does  not  mean  that  every¬ 
one  can  or  should  be  a  professional 
artist.  The  unfortunate  notion  that 
performance  in  an  art  is  for  the  skilled 
artist  only  has  prevented  innumerable 
individuals  from  having  both  valuable 
and  »>leasurable  experiences. 

ilan  is  equipped  by  nature  with  cer¬ 
tain  sensory  apparatus  through  which 
the  world  is  made  known  to  him  and 
by  means  of  which  he  can  communicate 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  others.  His 
intellectual  and  emotional  develop¬ 
ment  are  directly  related  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  his  jiowers  of  |)erception 
and  expression.  Herbert  Read  has 
said  that  “apart  from  physical  matura¬ 
tion,  growth  is  only  made  apparent  in 
expression — audible  or  visible  signs 
and  syml)ols.’’  To  leave  untrained  and 
.  unused  any  imj)ortant  means  of  per¬ 
ception  and  expression  is  to  inhibit 
growth.  The  function  of  the  arts  in 
the  education  of  the  individual  is  to 
sharpen  his  senses,  to  make  him  more 
perceptive  and  better  able  to  express 
himself. 


That  creative  activity  is  the  most 
effective  method  of  developing  one’s 
senses  is  a  fundamental  premise  in  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  the  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Ceramics  workshops  at  Pots¬ 
dam.  Although  designed  for  students 
at  various  stages  of  development,  these 
workshops  have  l)een  largely  composed 
of  beginners.  Considering  the  simil¬ 
arity  of  their  backgrounds  and  train¬ 
ing,  the  amount  of  variety  in  their 
work  has  l)een  surprising  and  Refresh¬ 
ing. 

From  the  start,  workshop  members 
are  urged'  to  accept  responsibility  for 
what  and  how  they  shall  paint  or  mod¬ 
el.  The  choice  of  medium  and  subject 
is  theirs,  individually.  As  a  rule, 
most  of  the  students  in  the  painting 
workshop  choose  oils.  In  Ceramics  the 
division  of  interest  between  sculpture 
and  pottery  is  about  even.  The  first 
class  meeting  of  each  group  is  devoted 
to  a  thorough  discussion  of  materials 
and  problems. 

Initial  efforts  vary.  Some  want  to 
plunge  directly  into  abstract  art,  others 
feel  more  comfortable  with  a  tradi¬ 
tional  style,  and  still  others  want  to  be 
told  what  they  shall  do  and  how  they 
shall  go  about  it.  The  emphasis  of 
instruction  in  each  instance  is  on  the 
need  for  understanding  the  nature  of 
visual  expression.  In  painting,  for 
example,  it  is  imporant  for  one  to  real¬ 
ize  that  whether  his  work  is  “realistic” 
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or  “abstract,”  he  is  using  a  two-dimen- 
eional  form  of  expression  in  which  all , 
the  elements  exist  simultaneously. 
Essentially,  tie  content  is  visual  rather 
than  literary. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  for  one  attempting  his  first 
painting,  clay  sculpture,  or  piece  of 
pottery  is  the  fact  that  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  does  not,  as  a  rule,  correspond 
precisely  with  the  original  image.  In¬ 
adequate  control  of  the  medium  is,  of 
course,  an  element  here,  but  there  is 
a  more  significant  factor  that  needs 
to  be  considered.  That  is,  the  forma¬ 
tive  process  by  which  a  painting  or  a 
juece  of  sculpture  is  achieved.  Sam¬ 
uel  Alexander  is  quoted  as  having  re¬ 
marked,  “The  artist’s  work  proceeds 
not  from  a  finished  imaginative  exper¬ 
ience  to  which  the  work  of  art  corres¬ 
ponds.  but  from  passionate  excitement 
about  the  subject  matter  . . .”  ^latisse 
has  described  quite  clearly  how  a  paint¬ 
ing  changes  and  how  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  it  changes  as  he  works  on  it. 
The  process  of  giving  visual  form  to 
thoughts  and  feelings  is  an  organic  one 
in  which  the  individual  cannot  help 
but  be  conditioned  by  the  materials 
used  as  he  uses  them.  Consequently, 
the  final  form  achieved  may  vary  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  original  image  and 
intent  of  the  artist.  Acceptance  of 
this  condition  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  creative  process. 

There  is  no  standardization  of  pro¬ 
duct  or  process  in  the  art  workshops. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  one  tech- 
ni(jue  of  painting  superior  to  all  others, 
or  one  perfect  style  of  sculpture  which 
everyone  should  emulate.  The  me¬ 
chanization  of  any  form  of  expression 
leads  to  stagnation  of  the  imagination, 
and  is  a  contradiction  of  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  e-xpressive  act.  It  does  not 


follow  that  expression  should  be  a  free 
and  undisciplined  emotional  outpour¬ 
ing.  Rather,  one  should  strive  to 
achieve  form  in  his  art,  an  ordered 
unity  of  content  and  medium.  This 
is  the  problem  that  each  workshop  stu¬ 
dent  attempts,  in  his  own  way,  to  solve. 
No  serious  effort  to  that  end  receives 
d  iscouragement. 

Although  instruction,  in  general,  is 
on  an  individual  basis  certain  consid¬ 
erations  are  emphasized  for  the  benefit 
of  everyone.  One  should  understand, 
for  example,  the  limitations  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  medium.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  achieve  in  clay  the  same  effects 
one  can  produce  in  wire,  bronze,  or 
plastic.  On  the  other  hand  clay  has 
characteristics  which  distinguish  it 
from  these  media  and  give  it  a  quality 
all  its  own.  Oil  paints  and  water  colors 
have  distinctive  properties  which  con¬ 
dition  their  use.  A  person’s  ability  to 
express  himself  effectively  will  develop 
much  more  rapidly  after  he  becomes 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  content  of  his 
expression  must  inevitably  be  affected 
by  the  medium  he  employs. 

In  pottery  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  utility  of  the  object.  A  vase,  fruit 
dish,  or  ashtray,  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  fulfill  its  function  without 
having  imposed  upon  it  some  fantastic 
form  that  serves  to  disguise  its  real 
nature.  Ornamentation  is  in  many  in¬ 
stances  desirable,  but  it  should  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  form  and  enhance  it  ra¬ 
ther  than  conceal  its  identity. 

If  the  painter  or  sculptor  is  dealing 
with  specfic  subject  matter  he  should 
know  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Students  in  painting  may  make 
several  sketches  dealing  with  the  same 
material.  They  may  even  take  notes 
or  make  snapshots  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  supplementary  information. 
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The  finished  product  may  result  from 
one  sketch  or  be  a  composite  of  several. 
In  either  instance,  it  may  adhere  quite 
closely  to  the  original  scene  or  be  a 
radical  departure  from  it.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  the  finished  painting, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  in¬ 
creases  one’s  ability  to  deal  with  it. 
The  same  is  true  for  sculpture. 

Sketching  trips  into  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  within  the  village  of  Pots¬ 
dam,  to  outlying  farms;  visits  to  the 
dance  workshop,  and  various  objects 
brought  in  by  students  and  staff  have 
served  as  material  for  creative  efforts. 
In  some  instances  students  have  begun 
work  in  a  medium  without  having  a 
definite  subject  in  mind;  the  form  and 
subject  evolving  in  the  process.  The 
beginner’s  inability  to  get  started  can 


frequently  be  resolved  by  this  ap¬ 
proach.  Some  continue  to  work  in 
that  fashion.  Others  have  quite  clear- 
cut  ideas  as  to  the  direction  they  want 
to takeand  proceed  with  confidence  and 
dispatch.  Each  must  find  the  method 
of  working  best  suited  to  him.  In  any 
case,  there  is  no  substitute  for  work. 

In  1951  and  1952,  members  of  the 
art  workshops  presented  their  paint¬ 
ings  and  ceramic  forms  at  a  seminar 
and  discussed  what  they  had  accom¬ 
plished  and  how  they  went  about  it. 
The  variety  and  vitality  of  the  work 
exhibited,  however  amateur,  and  the 
confidence  and  understanding  with 
which  it  was  discussed  testified  to  the 
validity  of  the  workshop  approach  to 
thq  arts. 


A  pioneering  program  of  study  and  counseling 

of  high  school  pupils  GUIDANCE 

of  AMERICAN  YOUTH 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 

By  John  W.  M.  Roihney  and  Bert  A.  Roens 

Winner  o(  a  1951  award  from  the  Council  of  Guidance  and  Peraonnel 
Aaaociationa  for  outatandin j  reaearch  in  the  field  of  guidance. 

Foreword  hy  Jamea  Bryant  Conant 

This  research  project  was  undertaken  in  the  public  high  schools  of  Arling¬ 
ton,  Ma.<»sachusetts.  It  was  begun  in  1936  with  a  selected  group  of 
eighth  graders  who  were  exposed  to  guidance  through  twelfth  grade. 
“Parents,  teachers,  counselors,  in  fact  all  concerned  with  American  youth 
.  .  .  and  the  pressures  which  shape  them,  will  want  to  read  this  study  .  .  . 
Enlightening  and  valuable  conclusions  are  reached.  The  book  is  doubly 
important  because  of  its  use  of  readable  and  non-technical  language.” 

—  Library  Journal 

“Well  presented.  Scientific  minutiae  are  kept  in  proper  proportion  .  .  . 
The  main  findings  are  clearly  summarized  .  .  .  The  entire  tone  is  objective.” 

— The  Annals 

“An  important  record  which  merits  close  study.” — Journal  of  Education 
$1.75,  at  all  hookiellera,  or 
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The  Seminar  in  the  Arts 


By  STANLEY  KUNITZ 

Editor's  \ote:  For  best  results  a  tcorkshop  fn  the  arts  requires  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity,  a  mutuality  of  interests  and  of  endearor.  At  the  Potsdam  Workshop  the 
Seminar  in  the  Arts  has  been  gradually  evolved — and  is  still  in  process  of  evolution — ■ 
as  the  dynamic  center  of  the  joint  enterprise.  In  this  article  Mr.  Kunitz,  teacher  of 
Creative  Writing  and  director  of  Seminar,  describes  the  techniques  and  objeeives  of 
an  outstanding  educational  contribution  of  the  Workshop  program. 


The  most  unifying  feature  of 
the  Potsdam  Workshop  and  in 
some  respects  perhaps  its  most 
original  educational  concept  is  the 
twice-weekly  Seminar  in  the  Arts.  At¬ 
tendance  at  the  seminal  is  required  of 
all  Workshop  students,  but  there  is  ne¬ 
ver  any  necessity  for  taking  the  roll, 
for  who  would  want  to  miss  the  show  ? 
(Here  I  might  point  out  that  attend¬ 
ance  is  by  no  means  a  j>roblem  at  any 
of  the  workshop  courses:  we  merely 
take  it  for  granted^  without  bothering 
to  count  heads,  thaf  10(t%  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  are  present — and  if  we  are 
wrong,  it  is  generally  because  we  have 
10.5tr  or  110^  attendance,  counting 
those  unable  to  sign  up  for  a  specific 
workshop  but  sufficiently  interested  to 
sit  in  on  the  session  whenever  they 
can.) 

At  the  seminar  all  of  us,  students 
and  staff,  are  free  from  work  pressures 
and  from  our  individual  concentration 
on  any  s|>ecific  art  medium.  We  meet 
to  discuss  the  basic  premises  that  un- 
derly  the  entire  program ;  to  clarify, 
if  you  will,  our  philosophy  of  teaching 
and  learning  (which  is  hard  to  separate 
from  our  philosophy  of  living)  ;  to  co¬ 
ordinate  our  activities,  in  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  demonstrating  what  is  being 
done  in  the  various  workshops  ami 
talking  about  the  problems  that  are 
common  to  them  all ;  to  point  out  the 
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relationships,  as  well  as  the  distinc¬ 
tions,  between  the  different  arts — this 
again  by  demonstration  and  example; 
and,  finally,  to  establish  as  profoundly 
as  we  can  through-and-th rough  sense 
of  cohesiveness  and  community  of  en¬ 
terprise. 

Most  of  our  seminars  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  discussion  periods,  but  some, 
as  previously  indicated,  are  devoted  to 
work  demonstrations  and  others  may 
consist,  in  whole  or  in  j>art,  of  a  con¬ 
cert  or. a  reading  or  an  all-Workshop 
‘*sing”  br  a  talk  by  a  guest  or  an  exhi¬ 
bit  or  the  showiuffof  an  art  film. 

We  of  the  staff,  all  of  whom  partici¬ 
pate  informall.v  in  the  seminar,  have 
taken  a  solemn  oath  never  to  use  a 
certain  word  again,  but  I  am  going  to 
backslide  momentarily  in  order  to  say 
that  yes  we  are  concerned  with  integra¬ 
tion,  but  we  try  to  avoid  a  mechanical 
application  of  the  term.  IV/uif  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  f.?  the  trholesome  of  the  jierson 
and  the  pos.<({hiI{ty  of  achieving  this 
wholeness  thron/jh  work  in  the  arts. 
The  arts,  in  onr  view,  are  not  a  special¬ 
ized  type  of  virtuo.<iity  but  a  natural 
discipline  that  can  help  any  person  be¬ 
come  more  sensitive,  inore  aware,  more 
ftdhy  in  pos.ses.<iion  of  his  faculties  and 
inner  resources.  There  are  other  be¬ 
liefs,  partl.v  hewn  out  of  our  seminar 
discussions,  that  we  share  in  common : 

1.  There  is  too  great  a  cleavage  be- 
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tween  the  arts  and  all  other  aspects  of 
life,  reflecting  a  morbid  division  be¬ 
tween  mind  and  heart,  between  intel¬ 
lect  and  organism:  hence  “the  neuro¬ 
tic  personality  of  our  time.” 

2.  Our  educational  system  as  a 
whole  lays  too  much  stress  on  memory, 
too  little  on  imagination,  (See  Her¬ 
bert  Read’s  brilliant  analysis  in  Edu¬ 
cation  Through  Art.) 

3.  The  best  way  to  learn  about  the 
arts  is  to  practice  them. 

4.  For  teachers  in  particular,  the 
Workshop  program  is  a  means  not  only 
of  fortifying  them  with  greater  self- 
confidence  in  their  teaching  of  any  or 
all  of  the  arts,  but  also  of  refreshing 
themselves  within,  of  making  them 
more  interesting,  more  tolerant,  and 
more  vital  human  beings. 

Admittedly  we  are  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  staff  (for  which  Administration 
be  praise<l!)  that  shares  such  deep  con¬ 
victions  on  every  vital  issue  of  theory 
and  practice  relevant  to  our  Workshop, 
and  we  cherish  our  harmony  all  the 
more  for  having  fotight  out  our  pro¬ 
gram  piece  by  piece  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  We  can  truly  say  that 
student  body,  teaching  faculty,  admin¬ 
istrative  director,  and  college  presi¬ 
dent  have  forged  together  the  founda¬ 
tion  principles  that  justify  our  sur¬ 
vival. 

At  the  first  seminar  meeting,  after 
the  usual  preliminary  announcements, 
we  ask  each  student  to  put  in  writing 
the  question  about  the  arts  that  troub¬ 
les  him  most  or  that  he  would  most 
like  to  have  discussed  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Here  are  some  typical  ques¬ 
tions  : 

“What  are  Picasso  and  Dali  trying 
to  prove  ? 

“Is  it  necessary  for  modern  artists, 
musicians,  and  writers  to  know  and  to 


study  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
in  their  own  field  before  creating  their 
own  style?  For  example:  should 
Shostakovitch  study  Bach,  or  should 
Picasso  refer  to  Michael  Angelo  ?” 

“In  the  arts  it  appears  that  all  limits 
can  simply  be  done  away  with.  The 
writer  does  not  need  to  punctuate,  the 
musician  can  disregard  basic  harmony. 
How’  is  it  that  the  patterns  of  ethics, 
social  standards,  and  government  don’t 
seem  to  have  changed  as  radically  as 
the  arts  ?” 

At  an  early  staff  meeting  we  try  to 
classify  the  questions  and  prepare 
some  general  topics  under  which  each 
of  the  questions  can  eventually  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Since  we  admire  audacity, 
nothing  really  fazes  us,  and  we  do  not 
flinch  at  tackling  the  most  formidable 
of  projtositions,  such  as  the  relation¬ 
ship  betw’een  art  and  n a  lire,  or  be¬ 
tween  art  and  society,  or  a.  survey  of 
contemporary  trends  in  all  the  arts.'or 
an  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  taste  and 
talent. 

The  evening  before  each  seminar  the 
staff  meets  again — ^\'ou  see  that  we  keep 
busy ! — to  thrash  out  our  own  thinking 
on  the  agreed  topic.  The  purpose  is 
not  to  iron  out  whatever  differences 
may  appear.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
so  sure  of  our  agreement  on  funda¬ 
mental  issues  that  we  treajture  diver¬ 
gent  jKiints  of  view  on  particular  top¬ 
ics  !  Our  main  effort  is  to  organize  at 
a  verbal  level  our  own  thinking  and 
feeling  on  the  subject,  so  that  we  shall 
feel  prepared  to  enter  the  discussion 
if  w’e  please — and  most  of  us  do  please ! 
— on  the  following  day. 

As  director  of  seminar,  T  find  it 
a  great  boon  in  emergency  to  know  that 
so-and-so  of  the  staff  feels  strongly 
about  a  certain  point  and  presumably 
has  a  cement  statement  dancing  on  the 
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tip  of  his  tongue.  At  least  I  hope 
it  will  be  cogent!  (On  a  few  occa¬ 
sions,  let  it  be  confessed,  the  best  thing 
about  seminar  has  been  the  debate  the 
night  before — it  is  possible  to  shoot 
one’s  bolt  too  soon.) 

Another  advantage  of  the  staff  pre¬ 
view  is  that  it  suggests  an  outline  of 
procedure,  so  that  one  can  be  prepared 
during  the  actual  seminar  to  direct  the 
discussion  into  profitable  channels  and 
to  adjust  the  pace  so  as  to  arrive  oppor¬ 
tunely  at  a  point  of  summary  or  con¬ 
clusion.  The  director’s  dilemma  is 
that  he  must  encourage  free  and  spon¬ 
taneous  expression  of  opinion  from 
everybody  present  and  at  the  same  time 
move  irresistibly  towards  objectives 
kept  firmly  but  alterably  in  view.  If 
an  argument  gathers  steam  and  starts 
puffing  off  in  an  unexpected  direction, 
perhaps  the  only  graceful  and  expedi¬ 
ent  thing  to  do  is  to  surrender  to  neces¬ 
sity.  But  the  director  cannot  afford 
ever  to  sit  back  and  relax,  though  he 
may  sometimes  choose  to  appear  to  be 
doing  so.  At  the  very  first  opportunity 
he  must  be  on  the  alert  to  dart  in 
and  regain  control  of  the  proceedings. 
A  seminar  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
a  bull-session. 

One  means  of  endowing  the  seminar 
with  form  and  direction  is  to  distribute 
mimeographed  sheets  that  designate 
the  topic  of  discussion,  together  with 
the  student  questions  that  suggested 
the  topic.  Under  each  question  we 
leave  sufficient  space  for  note-taking. 
The  director  can  introduce  the  subject 
by  reading  the  question  aloud,  prefer¬ 
ably  without  attempting  to  elicit  im¬ 
mediate  answers.  The  questions  will 
always  be  there  for  reference  if  he 
wishes  at  some  strategic  moment  to  re¬ 
direct  the  flow  of  the  discussion.  The 
one  sure  way  to  stifle  discussion  is  to 


state  the  subject  and  then  ask  flatly, 
anxiously,  “What  do  you  think  ?”  My 
own  temptation,  at  seminars  where  I 
have  been  the  victim  of  such  tactics, 
has  invariably  been  to  stand  up  and 
say,  “I  think  I  want  to  go  home.” 

Better  to  start  with  a  sincere  state¬ 
ment  of  conviction,  your  own  or  some¬ 
body  else’s — and  here  again  the  staff 
preview  may  provide  the  cue ;  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  wnth  some  sort  of  visible  or 
audible  demonstration  related  to  the 
theme.  On  occasions  at  Potsdam  that 
I  can  recall  we  have  played  music  by 
Schoenberg,  exhibited  a  chamber  of 
horrors  of  sentimental  art,  juxtaposed 
a  head  by  Rembrandt  to  an  abstract 
head  by  Paul  Klee,  recited  nonsense 
poetry,  and  called  on  members  of  the 
group  to  improvise  a  dance.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  stprt  people  punching,  bu*  it 
is  easy  to  get  them  to  counter-punch. 

A  word  aboul^  the  physical  set-up: 
we  meet  in  the  pleasantly  furnished 
living-room  of  a  dormitory;  the  seat¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  informal  and 
roughly  circular;  smoking  is  permit¬ 
ted  ;  the  staff  are  scattered  throughout 
the  group  and  completely  merged  with 
it.  Usually  we  have  a  break  in  the 
middle  of  the  seminar,  during  which 
cokes  are  available.  Students  who 
prefer  to  write  out  their  questions  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  at  this  time 
and  turn  them  in,  if  they  wish,  as  the 
session  resumes. 

In  the  summer  of  10.51  we  held  a 
pivoted  series  of  three  seminars  on  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  taste  in 
the  arts — a  major  a^thetic  considera¬ 
tion,  though  “aesthetics”  is  another  of 
our  taboo  terms.  In  the  first  two  of 
these  seminars  the  students,  by  request, 
displayed  small  objects  out  of  their 
everyday  experience  that  they  found 
either  beautiful  or  ugly  and  attempted 
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to  explain  the  basis  of  their  selection. 

Some  of  the  “beautiful”  objects: 
stone,  cobweb,  evergreen  sprig,  egg, 
newly  caught  trout,  driftwood,  leaf, 
flowers,  chianti  bottle,  'vase,  jewelry, 
lace  scarf,  colored  handkerchief,  Gua¬ 
temalan  skirt. 

Some  of  the  “ugly”  objects:  big- 
eared  ashtray,  ornamental  lamp,  cal¬ 
endar  art,  and,  mainly,  bricabrac  and 
gewgaws  of  assorted  description. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
putative  ugliness  of  certain  of  the  ob¬ 
jects — such  as  various  types  of  fungus 
and  mold  and  a  cigarette  butt  smeared 
with  lipstick — was  not  an  inherent  val¬ 
ue  but  one  derived  from  association. 

Xumerically,  objects  out  of  nature 
dominated  in  the  pleasing  category, 
man-made  and  mass-made  objects  in 
the  unpleasing. 

As  the  students  talked  about  their 
choices,  I  tried  y>  make  a  rough  blas- 
sification  on  a  blackboard  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  they  gave.  Here  were  the  de¬ 
termining  factors  in  their  description 
of  beauty  or  ugliness : 

a.  design,  shape,  form 

b.  texture,  feel  (tactile  sensation) 

c.  color,  harmony 

d.  movement,  rhythm 

e.  proportion,  scale 

f.  wholeness,  unity 

g.  economy,  simplicity,  efiiciency, 
appropriateness  to  function 

The  third  and  crucial  seminar  in 
the  series  began  with  a  leading  ques¬ 
tion  addressed  to  the  students:  How 
is  it  that  you  can  be  so  positive  of  your 
response  to  a  daisy  in  the  field  or  a 
cloud  or  a  piece  of  quartz  or  even  to  a 
scarf  or  a  pair  of  earrings  and  at  the 
same  time  be  so  uncertain,  so  dubious 
about  your  taste  with  reference  to 
“works  of  art  ?”  The  answers  were 
central  to  an  understanding  of  our  cul¬ 


ture  and,  incidentally,  of  the  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  our  Work¬ 
shop: 

a.  inexperience,  unfamiliarity; 

b.  lack  of  comprehension : — we  un¬ 
derstand  intuitively  what  that 
daisy  is  doing  in  that  field,  but  we 
are  not  sure  what  Eliot  or  Picas¬ 
so  or  Stravinsky  are  trying  to  do 
or  how  they  fit  into  our  scheme  of 
things ; 

c.  sense  of  inferiority  to  the  artist 
(because  he  seems  to  have  greater 
sensibility,  to  be  able  to  perceive 
certain  values  in  experience  that 
are  beyond  us)  ; 

d.  sense  of  alienation  from  the  artist 
(because  he  seems  something  of  an 
outsider  in  our  society,  remote 
from  its  main  drives,  and  re¬ 
garded  with  a  degree  of  suspicion 
or  hostility)  ; 

e.  faulty  education ,  we  have  never 
before  been  encouraged  to  develop 
the  awareness,  the  self-reliance, 
and  the  skills  on  which  taste  is 
founded ;  instead  we  have  been 
trained  to  rely  on  authority  (text¬ 
books,  teachers,  critics,  rules)  and 
to  find  our  satisfaction  in  what  is 
familiar  or  has  sentimental  asso¬ 
ciations  for  us. 

I  do  not  have  space  to  summarize  the 
rest  of  the  seminar,  but  I  can  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  went  on  by  listing  a 
few  of  the  many  questions  we  batted 
around  ...  so  much  of  the  art  of 
teaching,  it  seems  to  me,  consists  not 
in  providing  the  right  answers,  but  in 
raising  the  right  questions: 

How  to  explain  the  almost  infallible 
taste  of  primitive  and  peasant  art? 
(The  Guatemalan  skirt  was  responsible 
for  that  one.) 

Is  there  room  for  disagreement  about 
the  beauty  of  an  object  or,  more  speci- 
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fically,  the  beauty  of  a  work  of  art  ? 

How  important  is  an  awareness  of 
contemporary  art  to  the  formation  of 
an  individual’s  taste? 

In  the  contemplation  of  a  work  of 
art,  is  it  possible  to  free  oneself  from 
irrelevant  associations,  sentiments,  pre¬ 
judices  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  sen¬ 
timent  and  emotion  in  relation  to  a 
work  of  art? 

What  is  meant  by  organic  form  ? 

Perhaps  those  questions  standing 
cold  on  the  page  seem  merely  to  be 
symptomatic  to  a  fairly  mild  case  of 
academic  curiosity,  but  the  picture  is 
incomplete  without  the  voices  and  the 
gestures,  without  the  freedom  and  the 
joy  of  the  inquiry.  Intrinsically  the 
seminar  is  a  crystallization  of  our 
whole  workshop  experijcnce.  a  contin¬ 
ual  demonstration  and  examination  of 
our  reason  for  being,  the  central  agen¬ 


cy  of  our  common  endeavor.  As  one 
of  our  visitors,  a  Xew  York  public 
school  teacher,  wrote  back  to  us: 

“It  always  seemed  a  pity  to  me  that 
so  much  of  our  education  is  burdened 
with  an  overemphasis  on  things  intel¬ 
lectual.  Therefore  I  was  glad  to  see 
how  the  Potsdam  Workshop  tries  to 
repair  this  defect  by  restoring  a 
healthy  balance  between  the  intellect 
and  feelings.  For  the  tacit  assump¬ 
tion  behind  your  Workshop,  as  I  saw 
it,  is  the  belief  that  the  feelings  too, 
and  man’s  sensory  perceptions,  can  be 
cultivated  as  well  as  the  mind.  This 
was  the  sad  mistake  of  German  educa¬ 
tion.  It  overtrained  the  intellect  at 
the  expense  of  feeling.  In  these 
troublesome  times,  I  hail  the  Potsdam 
Summer  Workshop  as  a  hopeful  sign  of 
keeping  ali\^e  our  faith  in  man’s  crea¬ 
tive  spirit.” 


Expression  in  the  Arts 

By  PATIENCE  HAGGARD 

Editor's  Note:  The  previous  articles  in  this  issue  have  reported  in  detail  on  the 
theory  and  praetiee  of  the  Potsdam  Summer  Workshop  in  the  Arts.  During  the  regular 
school  year  (at  State  University  Teachers  College)  many  of  the  basic  Workshop 
principles  are  demonstrated  in  the  program  of  a  cooperative  course  for  freshmen 
called  “Expression  in  the  .irts.”  Dr.  Haggard,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Expression  in  the  .irts  courses  since  their  inception,  reports  currently  on  this  phase  of 
the  Potsdam  curriculum. 


TWO  YEARS  and  two  months  ago 
this  magazine  carried  a  report  of 
the  freshman  course  at  Potsdam 
called  “Expression  in  the  Arts.”* 
Now  five  years  old,  the  course  under¬ 
goes  scrutiny  again.  Does  it  adhere 
to  its  original  plan  and  purpose?  Can 
the  changes  it  shows  be  called  progress  ? 
Throughout  the  discussion  Dr,  Traug- 
er’s  report  will  serve  as  basis  and  start¬ 
ing  point  for  comparison  between  then 
and  now. 

The  Art,  Music  and  English  Depart¬ 
ments  cooperate  to  achieve  objectives 
formulated  at  the  beginning  of  1947. 
Those  have  remained  constant;  they 
show  a  slight  revision  in  working  but 
none  in  scope  or  essential  meaning: 

1.  A  clearer  realization  of  what 
communication  consists  of,  both  at  the 
sending  and  receiving  ends. 

2.  A  feeling  for  the  medium  as  a 
means  of  communication. 

3.  Respect  for  a  medium — its  po¬ 
tentialities,  its  unique  characteristics, 
its  limitations,  etc. 

4.  Alertness  to  the  sensory  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  environment. 

5.  Sensitivity  to  the  art  process: 
the  artist’s  point  of  view,  how  he  has 
expressed  it. 

6.  Ability  to  interpret  and  enjoy 
1 

in  the  Arts,' 


non-literal,  even  symbolic,  material  in 
the  arts. 

7.  A  habit  of  reflecting  on  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations  which  could  be 
organized  into  art  expression. 

The  plan  of  the  course  is  the  same : 
each  department  independently  offers 
to  freshmen  a  course  pointed  toward 
the  seven  objectives  and  turns  in  to  the 
Registrar’s  office  a  record  of  work 
completed  and  mark  received.  The 
student  spends  ten  hours  of  class  time 
per  week  for .  eight  hours  of  credit. 
Adhering  to  the  conventional  pattern 
in  administering  the  course  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  prove  as  simple,  thrifty  and 
easy  as  early  experience  promised ;  it 
amounts  to  eating  one’s  cake  and  hav¬ 
ing  it  too.  Each  department  keeps  its 
identity ;  each  instructor  is  free  to  use 
his  own  means  for  achieving  the  goals, 
and  all  are  buoyed  up  by  the  happy 
confidence  that  cooperation  can  give. 

A  major  change  is  the  addition  of  a 
weekly  hour  of  seminar,  modeled  on 
the  Summer  Workshop  seminar  de¬ 
scribed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  whose 
purpose  is  to  unify  the  course  throjugh 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  art  and  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  arts,  through 
shared  experience  of  art  forms.  This 
feature  has  been  in  existence  but  one 
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year.  To  prepare  its  program  each  of 
the  nine  instructors  were  asked,  during 
the  previous  spring,  to  submit  a  plan 
for  the  use  of  the  time.  The  plans 
proved  so  similar  in  many  respects, 
that  without  settling  upon  any  one,  all 
the  sheets  were  referred  to  the  member 
elected  to  run  the  seminar  for  the  first 
year.  What  seemed  wise  at  that  time 
proved  so  in  practice — to  follow  a  de¬ 
finite  predetermined  procedure  for 
only  a  month  and  to  allow  subsequent 
programs  to  be  guided  by  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  students. 

As  early  in  the  year  as  possible,  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  first  month,  stu¬ 
dents  were  invited  to  write  out  ques¬ 
tions  and  suggestions;  they  were  in¬ 
vited  to  volunteer  for  service  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  faculty  to  plan  seminar 
programs.’  Out  of  this  cooperation 
between  the  students  and  faculty  grew 
all  the  later  programs.  Panel  dis¬ 
cussions  were  popular:  some  panels 
were  made  up  of  students  only>  some 
of  faculty  only,  some  were  combined 
but  all  were  devised  to  satisfy  a  need 
recognized  by  students. 

A  brief  sample  of  seminar  programs 
and  groups  of  programs  during  its  first 
year  follows  here: 

SEMINAR  PROGRAMS 

1.  Two  contrasting  works  of  art 
in  each  area  were  offered  by  the  staff 
of  each  department  in  a  short  introduc¬ 
tory  pre.sentation. 

2.  The  next  three  sessions  were 
used  by  the  music,  art  and  English  in¬ 
structors  in  that  order  for  a  fuller  pre¬ 
sentation  of  records,  prints,  and  poems. 

3.  The  instructors  in  a  panel  dealt 
with  student  questions :  What  is  art  ? 
Why  do  you  say  that  nature  is  not  art  ? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  art  ?  Why  is 
an  understanding  of  art  necessary  for 
teachers  ? 


4.  The  responsibility  of  the  critic 
in  answering  questions  about  a  work 
of  art  which  the  artist  cannot  answer. 
This  program  was  followed  by  three 
in  which  each  department  in  sucession 
applied  the  questions  to  work  in  its 
own  area. 

5.  How  to  tell  a  good  painting 
from  a  bad  one. 

Two  works  of  music  that  I  like. 

A  Literary  Work  I  Like. 

Two  Paintings  I  Like. 

This  series  was  presented  by  the  staff 
at  student  request. 

6.  Three  student  panels  discussing 
plays,  paintings,  and  music  experi¬ 
enced  on  the  New  York  trip. 

7.  Discussion  of  “The  River”  as  an 
example  of  film  art. 

8.  Modern  architecture. 

9.  A  student  panel  presented  four 
poems  from  Edith  Sitwell’s  Facade. 

10.  Contrast  between  the  Saki 
short  story,  “Mrs.  Packletide’s  Tiger” 
and  a  dramatized  version  of  the  same. 

CONSn.TANTS 

While  the  course  has  from  the  first 
capitalizetl  on  the  events  of  artistic  im¬ 
portance  provided  by  college  and  vil¬ 
lage  winter  schedules,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  two  years  that  special  consult¬ 
ants  have  provided  high  points  of  ex¬ 
perience.  The  sculptor,  Oliver  O’Con¬ 
nor  Barrett,  brought  an  exhibit  of  his 
work  and  gave  a  series  of  lectures  deal¬ 
ing  with  his  own  development  as  an 
artist.  The  dance  received  particular 
attention  this  year  when  Miss  Bessie 
Schoenberg  with  a  group  of  students 
from  Sarah  Lawrence  gave  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  provided  direct  experience 
of  the  dance.  Next  year,  dance  as  a 
fourth  area  of  art  will  become  part  of 
the  course.  In  1950-51  each  one  of 
the  six  sections  of  freshmen  put  on  at 
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assembly  a  one-act  play  under  the  ex¬ 
pert  direction  of  the  drama  teacher. 
Students  summarized  in  a  paper  the 
values  of  experience  which  they  could 
not  have  gained  by  merely  seeing  or 
reading  the  play.  At  present  a  lack  of 
space  prevents  the  continuance  of  this 
feature  but  it  will  be  resumed  soon  in 
new  buildings  now  going  up. 

The  New  York  trip,  formerly  vol¬ 
untary,  is  now  require<l  of  all  students. 
The  favored  date  continues  to  be  the 
first  week  of  the  second  semester.  A 
serious  play,  a  musical,  opera,  sym¬ 
phony,  visita  to  at  least  two  prescribed 
mvwums  of  art  form  the  minimum  of 
assignments.  Experience  has  wrought 
a  better  balance  in  schedule  between 
time  spent  on  required  activities  and 
free  time  for  individual  exploration. 
Experience  too  seems  to  indicate  sur¬ 
prisingly  that  students  enjoy  and  pre¬ 
fer  visiting  galleries  and  other  places 
with  faculty  members,  on  a  purely  vol¬ 
untary  basis. 

CINE:NrA  CLUB 

To  enrich  the  shared  experience  of 
art  forms  the  nine  instructors  now  re¬ 
quire  as  one  of  the  “texts”  a  season 
ticket  to  the  Cinema  Club  whose  choice 
of  films  they  make  with  the  objectives 
of  this  course  in  mind.  ^Nfembers  of 
the  Club  are  invited  to  submit  titles, 
and  on  occasion  a  student  committee 
sits  with  the  instructors  but  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  final  choice  rests  with  in¬ 
structors,  as  it  usually  does  in  the 
choice  of  a  text. 

The  Monday  evening  showings  range 
in  number  from  fourteen  to  eighteen. 
A  ticket  to  the  series  (price  $1.50) 
during  one  of  the  two  years  of  the 
Club’s  ojjeraton  offered  sixty-one  films. 
Occasionally  one  of  the  village  theatres 
brings  on  request  certain  classics  not 


available  in  16mm.  The  utilization 
of  films  has  been  so  rewarding  that  we 
contemplate  extending  the  requirement 
into  the  sophomore  year  for  a  new 
course,  designed  to  connect  with  and  to 
establish  gains  of  the  first  year. 

STAFF  MEETINGS 

Long  weekly  staff  meetings  have 
proved  invaluable  as  a  binding  agent. 
All  decisions  about  policy  and  proce¬ 
dures  are  made  by  the  group^  which  is 
so  formless  in  organization  that  it  may 
l)e  said  to  have  none.  Demanding 
tasks  like  management  of  Seminar  or 
ordering  and  distributing  theatre  tick¬ 
ets  for  the  week  in  New  York  move 
from  one  member  to  another  each  year. 
For  new  ventures  the  group  relies  jipon 
Dr.  Trauger’s  counsel  and  support.  Un¬ 
hurried  discussions  of  aesthetic  theory 
disclose  again  and  again  that  apparent 
disaffreements  rest  only  on  a  semantic 
basis. 

SCHEDULING 

Scheduling  this  course  as  it  has  stood 
for  five  years  has  called  for  prodigious 
effort  cheerfully  given  by  the  Dean  of 
the  College  and  the  R^istrar.  The 
first  two  hours  of  each  school  day  have 
accomodated  all  the  section  meetings, 
many  of  these  two  hours  long.  This 
arrangement  gave  flexibility  when 
large  group  meetings  proved  desirable. 
But  now  that  a  Seminar  period  has 
been  awarded  with  an  added  free  hour 
following  that,  the  sections  can  meet 
three  times  a  week  for  a  single  hour  at 
any  time  during  the  school  day. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  course  is 
becoming  steadily  more  experiental,  as 
it  should  if  one  of  the  assumptions  on 
which  it  rests  be  valid — that  students 
tend  to  acquire  interest  in  skating  by 
skating,  in  the  arts  by  trying  their 
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hands  at  them.  In  the  area  of  music, 
the  students’  lack  of  skills  challenges 
the  resourcefulness  of  instructors  but 
does  not  offer  a  hopeless  obstacle.  One 
of  the  sections  last  year  in  its  second  ^ 
semester  wrote  the  music  and  songs  for 
a  musical  comedy.  They  made  and 
manipulated  puppets,  and  gave  a  per¬ 
formance  at  Seminar,  followed  bj*  an 
analysis  of  their  experience  with  the 
production. 

There  are  difficulties  in  presenting 
eoneepts  totally  new  to  freshman  stu¬ 
dents,  quite  outside  their  habits  of 
thinking.  That  art  differs  from  na¬ 
ture  is  received  at  first  as  a  soul-shak¬ 
ing  blasphemy.  Most  of  them  have 
not  yet  made  a  distinction  between 
truth  of  fact  and  truth  of  idea.  They 
yearn  for  easy,  pat,  definite,  clear  and 
final  answ’ers  which  can  be  jotted  into 
a  notebook  and  comfortably  forgotten. 
Occasionally  there  rears  its  ugly  head 
that  most  offensive  of  all  foul  dragons, 
the  desire  for  some  practical  device  to 
Ix'  used  in  teaching  children,  some 
trick  which  can  be  learned  at  nine 
o’clock  and  used  at  eleven  o’clock  upon 
twenty  gaping  innocents.  Students 
forget  what  it  takes  to  make  an  oak 
tree. 

To  give  them  some  idea  of  what  in¬ 
structors  expect  of  them  the  following 
list  is  put  into  their  hands: 

ITEMS  CONSIDERED  IN 

evaixatixct  the  work  of 

STUDENTS 

Completion  of  Assignments 

Intellectual  curiosity 

Attitude:  persistent  effort  to  develop 
open-mindedness  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  intention  of  ar¬ 
tist  ;  awareness  of  current  reviews 
and  criticism ;  attendance  at  dra¬ 
matic  productions,  exhibits  and 
concerts;  initiative  in  calling  at¬ 


tention  to  material  in  the  press 
and  periodicals  concerning  art  and 
artists;  sincere  effort  to  become 
honest  and  discerning  critics  of 
art ;  willingness  to  experiment 
with  new  techniques  in  artistic 
expression. 

Participation  in  class  discussion: 
comments,  questions,  expressions 
of  personal  point  of  view  with 
comjdete  honesty  and  fairness. 
Readiness  to  admit  change  in 
point  of  view  if  a  change  comes 
about. 

Interest:  Class  and  seminar  hours 
will  be  devoted  to  work  of  impor¬ 
tance  for  which  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  is  exjxvted.  A  student’s 
plans  for  the  building  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  library  of  literature,  cri¬ 
ticism,  music,  records  and  prints 
indicate  his  interest  in  the  arts. 
Attendance  at  class  and  seminar 
meetings. 

Improvement,  growth,  receptiveness 
to  new  ideas,  sensitiveness  to  sug¬ 
gestion,  eagerness  to  listen  to  a 
foreign  language  if  a  film  happens 
to  offer  one,  readiness  to  use  ima¬ 
gination. 

Achievement  on  final  examinations. 
Have  the  five  years  paid  off  in  a  coin 
whose  ring  we  listen  for  ?  As  .Tohnson 
said  about  reading  some  novels,  that 
if  one  were  to  read  plot  alone,  he  would 
be  forced  to  hang  himself,  so  in  teach¬ 
ing  if  one  expected  to  see  results  every 
day  he  would  be  asking  the  price  of 
hemp.  Once  in  three  years  is  often 
enough  to  expect  the  rare  occasional 
rewarding  moment.  "Miss  Schoenberg’s 
visit  afforded  one;  the  zest  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  students  showed  that  they 
found  the  dance  to  be  fun ;  they  could 
savor  the  experience.  When  Barrett 
revealed  the  sequence  of  his  life  as  an 
artist  the  students  responded  with  a 
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recognition  that  carried  a  hint  of  hap¬ 
py  surprise  that  they  could  understand 
what  he  meant.  For  them  during  that 
week  the  whole  mystery  of  the  artistic 
process  seemed  to  click  into  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  pattern  as  in  a  kaleidoscope.  The 
paper  on  the  production  of  the  play 
showed  that  they  had  some  grasp  of  the 
round  unity  of  a  work  of  dramatic  art. 

When  students  in  one  section  were 
asked  last  September  to  comment  on 
the  film  “The  Forgotten  Village”  one 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the  picture 
had  a  low  moral  tone.  The  basis  for 
this  statement  proved  to  be  the  beauti¬ 
ful  sequence  that  shows  the  mother 
nursing  the  baby,  whose  tiny  brown 
hand  is  silhouetted  against  her  white 
breast.  Another  section  of  accelerated 
students  were  so  outraged  by  this  naive 
rejection  of  mammalian  status  that 
they  found  twenty-eight  separate  scenes 
in  the  film  of  such  importance  as  to 
have  universal  and  symbolic  signifi¬ 
cance.  With  these  scenes  in  mind  they 
raided  the  library  for  similar  subjects 
treated  by  masters  of  painting.  The 
findings  provided  a  following  class 
meeting  that  could  truly  be  called  a 
feast  and  a  triumph  over  all  anti¬ 
mammalians. 

When  four  students  chose  four 
poems  from  Edith  Sitwell’s  “Facade” 
to  present  in  seminar,  one  girl,  a  stu¬ 
dent  from  Switzerland,  chose  “The 
Song  of  the  ^fan  from  the  Far  Coun¬ 
try.”  which  begins: 

“  ‘Rose  and  Alice 
Oh.  the  pretty  lassies 
With  their  mouths  like  a  calice 
And  their  hair  a  golden  palace — 
Through  my  heart  like  a  lovely  wind 
they  blow  .  .  .’  ” 


She  had  the  record  played  first  and 
then  in  her  charming  accented  speech 
commented  on  it.  “.  .  .  We  feel  our- 
r^lves  transferred  in  a  strange  man’s 
mind  and  we  can  see  how  he  might 
have  felt  about  women  from  other 
countries  who  were  strange  to  him  .  .  . 
we  can  see  that  this  strange  man  has 
no  desire  to  possess  them;  he  is  only 
touched  by  them  and  they  effect  him 
like  a  lovely  wind  ...  all  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  will  remember  and  enjoy 
the  golden  haired  freshness  of  these 
English  girls.” 

The  quality  of  the  listening  that  day 
was  special.  Her  comment  had  deep¬ 
ened  the  spell  of  the  music,  ^liss  Sit¬ 
well’s  voice,  the  words,  the  sense.  She 
had  caught  and  conveyed  the  delicacy 
of  the  poem.  It  was  a  rewarding  mo¬ 
ment. 

For  some  time  we  have  observed  the 
upper-classmen  with  this  course  behind 
them  have  proved  more  responsive  and 
perceptive  in  later  courses  than  upper¬ 
classmen  used  to  be.  Freshmen  w’ho 
wrote  research  papers  on  empathy  and 
aesthetic  distance  this  year  volunteered 
testimony  to  the  value  of  their  experi¬ 
ence,  advocating  that  such  an  assign¬ 
ment  be  the  first  given  next  year. 
Some  of  them,  warned  away  from  in¬ 
cluding  discussions  of  truth  and  beau¬ 
ty,  protested  an  interest  that  was  lead¬ 
ing  them  to  explore  for  the  very  pleas- 
iire  of  it.  Could  one  hope  that  they 
without  yet  having  read  it  had  begun 
to  take  the  advice  of  Henry  James  in 
Thf  Art  of  Fiction:  “Try  to  be  one  of 
the  people  on  whom  nothing  is  lost  ?” 


Leadership  and  the  Arts 

in  the  Community 

By  JACK  M.  WATSON 

Editor's  Note:  Dr.  Jack  M.  Watson's  interest  in  the  social  philosophy  of  art  and 
music  is  reflected  in  article  on  the  importance  of  leadership  to  the  arts  in  commu¬ 
nity  life.  Dr.  Uafgon  is  at  present  .idministratire  Music  Editor  for  Silver  Burdett 
Publishing  Company.  He  tens  formerly  an  Associate  Professor  of  Education  at  Tiew 
York  University,  where  his  major  interest  was  in  the  field  of  research  in  music  and 
music  education. 

<<  '\T  ES,  SIR,  as  long  as  I  can  call  Church.  In  appearance  neither  it  nor 
X  hogs  I’m  going  to  sing.  I’m  its  congregation  differed  much  from 
'  going  on  seventy-five,  and  I  the  Knobs  Hill  Church  and  folks, 
still  lead  the  singing  at  Knobs  Hill  Yet  from  the  time  the  reed  organ 
Baptist  Church.  I’ve  been  doing  it  pum|)ed  out  the  first  chords  of  the 
now  for  w'ell  on  to  fifty  years  .  .  .  opening  hymn,  the  vast  difference  was 
What’s  that?  Do  I.  read  music?  apparent:  the  gift  of  song  had  not 
Yes,  I  read  square  music  (shaped  touched  the  church  nor  its  people.  A 
notes)  and  round  music  (regular  no-  few  strong  voices  struggled  valiantly 
tation),  and  all  the  members  of  my  to  keep  the  business  at  hand  going,  and 
choir  read  one  kind  or  the  other,  a  few  others  straggled  along  behind. 
Knobs  Hill  is  a  singing  church.”  But  almost  from  the  beginning  it  was 

And  it  was  a  singing  church !  The  clear  that  the  battle  was  being  lost, 
old  gentleman  who  offered  the  informa-  There  was  no  “heart”  in  the  singing, 
tion  was  most  certainly  telling  the  Have  you  ever  wondered  why  differ- 
truth.  Young  and  old  alike  “joined  ences  of  this  sort  exist?  Why  one 
in”  and  as  naturally  as  they  would  have  church  or  one  community  seems  inbued 
eaten  cake  and  fried  chicken  at  the  with  the  spirit  of  music,  or  of  the  arts 
annual  Sunday  school  picnic.  Their  for  that  matter,  and  another  is  not? 
voices  rang  with  a  sincerity  and  a  fer-  Here  are  two  large  cities,  for  example, 
vor  and  a  spiritual  quality,  and  there  I.et’s  call  them  City  A  and  City  B  for 
was  somethin"  about  this  unhitored  the  very  good  reason  that  their  names 
and  unsophisticated  singing  that  is  not  do  not  begin  with  A  and  B.  Both  are 
easy  to  forget.  No  one  appeared  in  prosperous  manufacturing  cities  with 
the  least  self-conscious  about  the  sound  large  segments  of  foreign  population, 
of  his  own  voice,  and  yet  no  voices  Both  contain  several  institutions  of 
stood  out.  There  was  a  pervading  high  education  and  elaborate  public 
goodness  about  the  singing  that  seemed  school  systems.  Both  can  boast  well 
right.  equipped  playgrounds,  landscaped  pub- 

Several  miles  from  Knobs  Hill  cross-  lie  parks,  and  luxurious  country  clubs, 
roads,  the  location  of  the  Knobs  Hill  The  two  cities  have  much  in  common. 
Baptist  Church,  was  another  rural  Yet  there  is  a  big  difference.  City  A 
church,  the  Black  Creek  Methodist  has  a  high  caliber  symphony  orchestra 
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and  excellent  art  museum,  a  full  con¬ 
cert  season  of  leading  artists  and  organ¬ 
izations,  yearly  visit  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company,  numerous 
amateur  choral  and  instrumental 
groups,  fine  libraries  with  well  equip¬ 
ped  music  and  art  divisions.  City  B, 
on  the  other  hand  has  had  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  an  orchestra.  One 
year  it  is  and  the  next  it  isn’t.  Her 
modest  art  gallery  just  doesn’t  seem 
to  grow.  Public  concerts  are  not  well 
attended.  One  year  a  traveling  opera 
company  visited  City  B,  but  “somehow 
the  people  just  don’t  seem  to  like  ope¬ 
ra.”  In  general,  the  libraries  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good ;  but  admittedly,  the  art 
and  music  sections  as  yet  are  not  well 
develoj)ed. 

In  a  way,  the  differences  between 
these  two  modern  American  cities  and 
Detween  the  two  rural  American 
churches  are  not  unlike.  The  spirit  of 
music  and  the  arts  has  not  entered 
Black  Creek  Methodist  Church  or  City 
B.  Why?  That’s  quite  a  question. 

Several  years  ago  in  an  attempt  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  general  ques¬ 
tion,  the  writer  eonducted  an  investiga¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  southern  states. 
While  the  study  proper  centered  on 
community  music,  considerable  in¬ 
formation  about  other  arts  also  re¬ 
sulted. 

.\  statewide  survey  on  a  county  and 
town  basis  was  made  first  to  get  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
community  music.  Not  surprisingly, 
wide  differences  were  uncovered  among 
communities  that,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  seemed  similar. 

To  disr  more  deeply  into  community 
likenesses  and  differences  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  extent  to  which  likely  socio¬ 
economic  characteristics  were  related 
to  community  music  activity,  statistical 


analyses  were  made.  Utilizing  data 
from  the  United  States  Census  for 
1940  and  data  from  other  sources,  co¬ 
efficients  of  correlation  were  computed 
between  extent  of  community  music 
activity  and  the  following  variables: 
(1)  per  capita  income,  (2)  per  capita 
wealth,  (3)  living  standard  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  such  indices  as  ratio  of  tele¬ 
phones  to  households,  ratio  of  rooms  to 
number  of  members  of  household,  and 
so  forth,  (4)  level  of  educational  at¬ 
tainment,  (5)  pattern  of  economy,  (6) 
pattern  of  agriculture  (for  rural  com¬ 
munities),  (7)  size  of  community, 
(8)  composition  of  population.  The 
co-efficients  of  correlation  were  found 
to  be  80  low  (from  -0.12  to  0.21)  that 
the  possibility  of  any  significant  rela¬ 
tionships  was  ruled  out.  And  so, 
while  no  reaf  progress  had  been  made 
so  far  as  getting  an  answer  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  question,  it  was  clear  that  these 
community  characteristics  were  not  in¬ 
volved  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Obviously,  then,  a  new  tack,  a  new 
approach,  was  in  order.  Closer  and 
more  intimate  study  of  the  com¬ 
munities,  or  at  least  of  a  sampling  of 
them,  was  needed.  To  accomplish 
this,  several  communities  were  paired 
on  the  basis  of  socio-economic  similar¬ 
ity  with  one  member  of  each  pair 
standing  relatively  high  in  community 
music  activity  and  the  other  relatively 
low.  Field  study  was  then  made  in 
each  community  in  a  search  for  pos¬ 
sible  causes  of  music  activity.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  approach  was  broader  than 
this.  It  was  suspected  that  there 
might  be  some  connection  between  mu¬ 
sic  activity  and  activity  in  other  arts, 
and  as  a  result,  a  weather  eye  was  kept 
on  the  larger  area.  The  usual  research 
techniques  for  a  study  of  this  sort  were 
employed:  newspaper  files  were  con- 
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suited;  j)rinted  prog:rams  and  other 
records  of  orgranizations  were  ex¬ 
amined  ;  city  officials,  ministers,  teach¬ 
ers,  members  of  music  groups,  mem¬ 
bers  of  women’s  clubs,  old  settlers,  and 
other  key  members  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  who  might  be  able  to  provide  signi¬ 
ficant  information  were  interviewed ; 
and  rather  close  records  were  kept  of 
the  various  observations. 

Any  detailed  account  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  case  studies  is,  of  course,  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  a  compara¬ 
tively  quick  overview  of  a  few  repre¬ 
sentative  communities  leads  to  some 
provocative  findings  and  implications. 

The  first  community  visited  (Let’s 
call  it  Community  One),  was  a  sleepy 
little  town  of  not  more  than  2500  in¬ 
habitants.  It  served  as  county  seat, 
shopping  and  business  center,  and  gen¬ 
eral  cultural  and  social  spearhead  for 
the  surrounding  farm  lands.  Survey 
records  indicated  that  an  outstanding 
choral  club  and  several  unusually  ac¬ 
tive  church  choirs  were  located  there, 
and  it  seemed  a  good  idea  to  investi¬ 
gate. 

In  conversations  with  members  of 
the  community  and  also  in  newspaper 
accounts  of  musical  happenings,  the 
name  of  one  family  constantly  occur¬ 
red.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the 
musical  life  of  the  community  did  and 
had  for  some  time  revolved  around  the 
members  of  this  family.  There  was  a 
father  and  mother  and  five  daughters, 
who  were  known  as  the  singing  R — ’s. 
The  parents  in  the  early  years  of  their 
married  life  had  from  time  to  time  in¬ 
vited  friends  to  their  home  for  an  eve¬ 
ning  of  music.  Gradually  these  in¬ 
formal  gatherings  had  evolved  into  a 
choral  club.  At  the  time  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  the  father  and  mother  had  retired 
from  active  musical  life,  but  the  daugh¬ 


ters  were  carrying  on  the  tradition.' 
All  conducted  church  choirs  and  did 
or  had  taught  voice  and  piano.  One 
directed  the  choral  club  and  another 
ser\’ed  as  accompanist. 

Quality  of  both  music  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  choral  club  and  church 
chofrs  were  surprisingly  high.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  club’s  programs  re¬ 
vealed  a  gra<lual  trend  from  hymns, 
community  songs,  and  ballads  to  stand¬ 
ard  oratorios  and  other  major  type 
works.  Here  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  community  itself  had  kept 
pace  with  the  artistic  growth  of  the 
organization.  Conversations  with  a 
filling  station  operator,  a  soda  clerk, 
and  se.veral  others  showed  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  that  it  had.  According 
to  informers,  the  size  and  enthusiasm 
of  concert  audiences  had  increased 
with  each  program.  To  a  query  about 
whether  soloists  for  the  major  pro¬ 
grams  were  imported  from  the  city 
came  the  answer.  “Xo,  they  are  almost 
always  pupils  or  former  pupils  of  one 
of  the  R —  sisters.” 

In  Community  One  there  seemed  to 
be  little  or  no  interest  in  any  of  the 
other  arts,  and  although  the  R  sisters 
had  attended  the  state’s  college  for  wo¬ 
men  and  had  a  course  or  so  in  art  ap¬ 
preciation,  their  attention  was  sqiiare- 
ly  and  exchisively  centered  on  music. 

Community  Two,  converseh',  showed 
only  sporadic  music  activity.  One 
member  of  the  community  summe<l  up 
two  musical  ventures  this  way:  “At 
one  time  we  had  a  town  band — at  least 
one  was  started  and  the  instruments 
bought — and  a  choral  club  was  organ¬ 
ized.  A  young  man  in  the  insurance 
business  had  come  to  town  and  started 
them  both.  Rut  when  his  company 
transferred  him  to  another  town  there 
was  no  one  to  take  his  place,  so  both 
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band  and  chorus  became  inactive  after 
a  few  months.  Too  bad,  too,  because 
the  people  surely  enjoyed  it.  8ome  of 
the  instruments,  the  bass  drum  and  one 
or  two  of  the  big  horns,  are  stored  in 
the  armory  now.”  In  Community 
Two,  just  as  in  Community  One,  there 
was  little  evidence  of  interest  in  the 
other  arts. 

The  third  community  studied  was 
somewhat  larger  than  Communities 
One  or  Two.  And  while  its  general 
economic  stnicture  was  similar  to  the 
smaller  places —  it  served  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  center  for  an  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion — it  was  more  fortunate  so  far  as 
standard  of  living,  per  capita  weaHh 
and  income,  and  educational  attain¬ 
ment. 

Without  much  difficulty  a  half-cen¬ 
tury  panorama  of  artistic  activity  and 
enterprise  was  brought  into  view.  As 
with  Community  One,  the  hub  from 
which  the  various  undertakings  pro¬ 
jected  was  a  family — a  man  and  his 
wife,  in  this  instance,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  the  wife.  Their  careers  in  large 
measure  paralleled  the  development  of 
their  town,  which  in  fifty  years  had 
grown  from  a  small  village  of  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants  to  a  thriving  small 
city. 

Old  settlers  recalled  how  ^[iss  !N[., 
excej>t  for  the  time  when  she  was  off 
at  schocd,  had  played  the  organ  at  the 
Methodist  Church  since  she  was  twelve; 
how  she  and  ^Ir.  J.,  shortly  after  their 
marriage,  had  gotten  up  a  minstrel 
show  and  put  it  on  all  over  that  part  of 
the  country  to  raise  money  to  buy  a 
pipe  organ  for  the  new  ^fethodist 
Church  that  was  being  built;  how  the 
church  and  organ  had  burned  soon 
after  the  dedication ;  and  then  how  ^fiss 
^[.  and  ^Ir.  J.  had  put  on  another  min¬ 
strel  show  and  raised  money  for  an¬ 


other  organ  even  before  the  church  was 
rebuilt. 

There  were  reports  of  various  clubs 
Miss  M.  had  organized  and  played  a 
prominent  })art  in — music  clubs,  an 
art  club,  a  literary  club,  garden  clubs; 
of  the  music  groups  she,  herself,  had 
directed;  of  concerts  and  lectures  by 
visiting  artists  and  speakers  she  and 
!Mr.  J.  had  arranged;  of  talented  young 
students  they  had  encouraged  and 
helpetl^to  get  professional  educations. 

A  query  about  some  interesting 
paintings  and  ceramics  engendere<l  this 
remark:  “!Miss  M.  started  me  painting. 
She  helped  me  learn  to  use  oils  and 
water  colors  a  long  time  ago.  For  a 
while  we  had  a  painting  club  that  met 
regularly  and  we  even  built  a  kiln 'for 
tbe  pottery  we  learned  to  make.  We  , 
don’t  meet  any  more,  but  most  of  us 
still  do  some  painting  and  modeling 
with  clay,  ily  son  is  a  fine  artist,  you 
know.  lie  became  interested  at  the 
time  our  club  was  active  and  Miss  ^I. 
encouraged  him  to  study.  He  teaches 
art  now  at  the  university. 

Still  another  side  of  iliss  M’s  influ¬ 
ence  came  out  in  a  conversation  with 
a  young  woman  who  was  studying  dra¬ 
matics  in  Xew  York.  ‘‘I  got  inter¬ 
ested  in  acting  when  I  playetl  the  part 
of  a  little  girl  in  one  of  ]Miss  M.’s 
plays.  I  was  about  six  at  the  time  .  . . 
Oh,  yes.  Miss  !M.  wrote  the  play  and 
directed  it.  She  had  what  we’d  call 
today  a  little  theatre  group.  They 
wrote  many  of  their  own  plays,  and 
even  made  the  scenery.”  A  local  phy¬ 
sician  commented  on  the  quality  of  the 
plays:  “For  about  twenty  years  I  went 
to  New  York  every  year  or  so,  and  in 
that  time  took  in  a  good  many  shows. 
And  I’m  telling  you,  ^liss  ^I.’s  plays 
were  every  bit  as  good  as  most  of  them 
T  saw.” 
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Admiring  fellow  citizens  pictured 
Miss  M.  as  an  unselfish  and  tireless 
worker,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  ar¬ 
tistic  talent,  who  got  along  well  with 
people  and  was  able  to  inject  them  with 
her  own  enthusiasm  and  get  them  to 
work  with  her  for  a  common  cause. 

Community  Four,  one  of  the  larger 
industrial  cities  of  the  state,  revealed 
two  unusual  cases  of  rapid  growth  and 
just  as  rapid  decline  of  artistic  under¬ 
takings.  Although  the  city  was  com¬ 
paratively  well-to-do  and  boasted  two 
fairly  large  colleges,  its  artistic  life 
appeared  to  have  been  singularly  bar¬ 
ren  until  the  advent  of  the  two  enter¬ 
prises. 

A  youiig  music  instructor,  who  had 
recently  joined  the  faculty  of  one  of 
the  colleges,  launched  energetically 
and  systematically  into  organizing  a 
community  orchestra.  His  success  was 
almost  instantaneous.  In  short  order 
he  had  infected  others  with  his  own 
enthusiasm  and  within  a  few  months 
the  newly  organized  ensemble  played 
its  first  concert.  Judging  from  re¬ 
ports,  it  was  a  very  creditable  per¬ 
formance  of  an  ambitious  program 
which  included  a  Mozart  svmphony 
and  a  Beethoven  overture.  Both  au¬ 
dience  and  performers  were  elated  at 
the  notable  achievement,  and  flattering 
predictions  were  made  about  the  future 
of  the  organization.  But  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  group  had  disbanded. 
The  cause,  according  to  members  of 
the  orchestra  and  other  interested  per¬ 
sons,  rested  on  the  fact  that  after  the 
sjiccess  of  the  first  performance  the 
conductor  became  quite  dictatorial  in 
handling  the  group,  and  insisted  on 
playing  a  great  deal  of  ultra  modern 
music  for  which  neither  the  perform¬ 
ers  nor  the  community  were  ready. 


The  members  of  the  ensemble  simply 
tired  of  both  method  and  music. 

Another  newcomer  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  a  member  of  the  same  college 
staff,  shortly  after  his  arrival  met  sev¬ 
eral  young  people  who  shared  a  com¬ 
mon  interest,  the  theatre.  Together 
they  organized  a  little  theatre  group 
with  the  college  instructor  as  director. 
Gradually  new  members  were  taken  in 
and  activities  extended.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  season,  on  the  word  of 
experienced  judges,  the  performances 
by  the  group  had  reached  a  high  level 
of  artistry  and  the  fame  of  the  players 
was  beginning  to  spread  throughout 
the  state.  The  next  year  the  director 
accepted  a  position  in  another  college 
and  did  not  return.  The  little  thea¬ 
tre  continued  for  several  months  with 
one  after  another  of  the  members  try¬ 
ing  their  hands  at  its  direction.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  interest  began  to 
lag,  and  before  the  year  was  out  the 
group  decided  not  to  continue. 

All  of  the  community  studies,  like 
those  briefly  reviewed,  pointed  to  one 
indisputable  conclusion :  There  is  a 
dearth  of  leadership  in  the  arts;  and 
yet,  if  the  arts  are  to  play  a  significant 
part  in  the  life  of  a  community,  lead¬ 
ership  is  indispensable. 

In  many  respects  the  leaders  and 
their  patterns  of  leadership  were  found 
to  vary  greatly.  Some  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  versatile  and  appeared  equally 
at  home  in  several  arts.  Others’  com¬ 
petence,  interest  and  sensitivity  cen¬ 
tered  exclusively  in  one  field.  A  few 
were  highly  gifted  artistically  and 
could  stack  up  with  professionals, 
while  the  rest  ranged  from  adequate 
performers  to  those  of  quite  modest 
ability.  Some  were  participating  lead¬ 
ers  and  worked  best  as  such ;  others 
were  organizers  and  promoters;  pri- 
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marily,  who  utilized  the  talents  of 
participating  leaders.  To  some,  the 
activity  itself  seemed  the  prime  con¬ 
sideration,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
evidence  of  serious  attempts  to  in¬ 
crease  standards.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  many  instances  of  careful¬ 
ly  laid  and  successfully  executed  edu¬ 
cational  plans. 

More  significantly,  the  successful 
leaders  had  certain  traits  in  common. 
First  and  foremost,  they  gave  every 
indication  of  being  commited  to  the 
democratic  process.  They  were  exr 
tremely  sociable — they  seemed  to  like 
people,  especially  the  members  of  their 
groups,  and  people  seemed  to  like  them. 
In  no  respect  did  they  appear  to  set 
themselves  apart  from  the  members 
of  their  organizations,  and  in  no  re¬ 
spect  did  they  give  evidence  of  forcing 
their  own  opinions  and  tastes  on  their 
groups.  Rather,  they  seemed  keenly 
aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the  interests 
and  desires  of  their  fellow  participants. 
In  sum:  They  had  the  gift  of  getting 
along  with  and  handling  people;  they 
had  the  gift  of  putting  their  talents  to 
human  use. 

The  implications  of  these  findings 
are  unmistakable.  It  is  not  enough  to 
educate  young  men  and  women  in  the 
skills,  knowledges,  insights,  and  appre¬ 
ciations  of  the  arts,  indispensable 
though  they  are.  It  is  not  enough  to 
imbue  them  with  the  living  spirit  of 
art  and  the  artistic  life,  whatever  they 
may  be.  As  human  beings  and  as 
members  of  communities  and  as  prac¬ 
titioners  and  disciples  of  their  “call¬ 


ing,”  they  will  be  dealing  with  people 
— constantly  dealing  with  them.  It  is 
of  paramount  importance,  therefore, 
that  the  human  side  of  their  education 
— the  art  of  human  relations,  the  art 
of  working  with  and  of  leading  people 
— not  be  neglected. 


I  he  best  in  icho'ol  iii/isic' 
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Co-ordinating  the  Arts: 

A  State-Wide  View 


By  CAROL  TRUAX 

Editor'H  Xotc:  Carol  Triiax  came  to  fitnte  Vnirrrsltn  of  Xetr  York  in  thr  fall  of 
1931  an  Consultant  in  the  Arts.  Miss  Truax  teas  for  sonic  years  Kxeeutire  Director 
of  the  Fine  .\rts  departments  at  Colorado  Collcyc  and  iras  responsible  for  the  out- 
standinp  summer  arts  proi/rams  at  Colorado  Sprini/s.  l^hc  has  had  iride  experience 
in  the  carious  arts  as  director  and  producer  in  the  fields  of  drama  and  dance,  as  Chair- 
tnan  of  the  Committee  on  .Art  Education  of  the  Colorado  ifprinps  Fine  .irts  Center  and 
as  Director  of  the  music  department  at  Votorado  Colieije.  Miss  Truax  spent  the 
summer  of  1931  as  Executire  Director  of  the  summer  Music  School  at  .Aspen  and  the 
summer  of  1932  studying  the  festivals  of  Europe,  includiny  Paris,  Venice,  Heyreuth, 
Salzburg,  and  Edinburgh. 


OORDIN ATIOX,  integration,  cor- 
reloiion  :  these  are  words  which 
every  educator  bears  in  mind. 
A  consultant  in  arts,  however,  carries 
them  as  his  oriflamme,  or  wears  them 
as  a  badge  ui)on  his  chest,  or — like 
Calais — inscribed  upon  his  heart. 

The  democratic  sharing  of  ideas  and 
experiences  is  an  exciting  goal.  Here, 
State  University  of  Xew  York  presents 
a  challenge  and  a  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity,  for  its  position  is  unique.  With 
thirty-three  separate  and  distinct  units 
tied  together  by  a  central  office,  and 
with  Xew  York  City,  a  fountainhead 
of  art,  music  and  drama  to  draw  upon. 
State  University  can  become  an  in¬ 
creasingly  outstanding  example  to 
universities  throughout  the  country. 
The  finest  kind  of  academic  coordina¬ 
tion,  existing  not  only  within  each  de¬ 
partment,  but  within  the  variotis  de- 
j)artments  of  a  collece,  can  here  be  ex- 
tendcil  throughout  the  entire  Empire 
State. 

Sometimes  in  considering  the  var¬ 
ious  points  of  coordinating  the  arts 
with  one  another  there  may  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  overlook  the  vital  need  for 
coordination  u'ifhin  an  art.  The  dis¬ 


cussion  of  the  general  problem  must 
begin  here,  with  the  integration  if 
each  art.  In  music,  the  teaching  of 
theory  and  music  history  or  musicol¬ 
ogy  should  Ix’  related  not  only  to  each 
other,  but  also  to  listening,  skills  and 
jx'rformance.  In  drama,  the  study  of 
dramatic  theater  literature  should  be 
related  to  play  pro<lnetion  and  con¬ 
versely,  the  dramatic  production  must 
be  related  to  its  historical  counterpart. 
In  art,  the  field  of  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  must  Ix'  related  to  the  crafts  and 
industrial  arts  courses.  If  these  are 
treated  as  separate  fields,  coordination 
falls  down  before  it  has  really  begun. 

Coordination  among  the  arts  is  a 
natural  conclusion,  which  everv'one 
agrees  is  desirable.  The  question  is 
only  the  method  of  accomplishing  this 
relationship.  The  coordinated  course 
is  a  jxjpular  method  and  frequently  a 
good  one.  This  involves  the  teaching 
by  an  expert  in  his  own  art,  his  section 
of  -a  course  involving  several  fields. 
To  make  a  course  of  this  sort  success¬ 
ful,  long  and  continued  faculty  constil- 
tation  is  necessarv.  The  core  course 
is  certainly  an  excellent  method,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  teaching  staff  of  such  a 
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cooperative  effort  is  carefully  selected 
and  that  the  staff  is  especially  capable 
of  close  cooperation.  The  education  of 
the  instructors  is  one  of  the  values  of 
such  a  course.  Also,  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  total  artistic  character  of 
an  era  is  most  valuable. 

Offering  a  single  course  in  the  hu¬ 
manities,  in  any  combination  of  the 
arts  with  an  historical  or  literary  back¬ 
ground,  taught  by  one  person,  is  apt  to 
be  dangerous.  The  risks  involved  cen¬ 
ter  about  the  almost  inevitable  super¬ 
ficiality  in  the  treatment  of  so  neces¬ 
sarily  broad  a  subject,  resulting  in  a 
narrowness  of  viewpoint  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  absorbed  what  can  be 
little  more  than  generalities  about  the 
arts.  It  is,  in  addition,  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  one  person  with  the  scope 
of  knowledge  required  to  teach  success¬ 
fully  the  various  forms  of  art. 

Coordination  should  certainly  not  be 
confined  to  courses.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  cooperation  or  coordination  of 
a  faculty  to  avoid  duplication  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  provide  more  vital  and  pro¬ 
gressive  experience  for  the  student, 
while  perhaps  not  evident  in  a  college 
catalogue,  should  be  a  primary  consid¬ 
eration.  Course  relationships  are  less 
spectacular  than  the  coordinated 
course,  but  no  less  necessary. 

An  example  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  College  coordinated  course, 
as  taught  at  Potsdam,  may  be  found  in 
this  issue,  under  the  title,  “Expression 
in  the  Arts.”  Similar  courses,  with 
emphasis  varying  from  the  historical 
to  the  a?sthetic  approach,  can  be  found 
all  over  the  country'.  A  faculty  in 
the  humanities  which  works  to  improve 
the  growth  of  the  student  in  the  arts 
merits  great  approval. 

An  outstanding  and  unusual  exam¬ 
ple  of  coordination  of  student  work  and 


faculty  thinking  in  the  Potsdam  Sum¬ 
mer  Workshop  in  the  Arts.  Art,  mu¬ 
sic,  drama,  dance  and  creative  writing 
are  offered  by  different  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  A  student  elects  two  fields  in 
which  to  work  and  all  students  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  coordinating  section. 
Students,  especially  in  the  teaching 
profession,  are  urged  to  elect  subjects 
in  which  they  feel  insecure.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  this  unique  summer  pro- 
gl^am  is  to  learn  by  doing.  Perform¬ 
ance  of  amazingly  high  quality  takes 
place  throughout  the  session  and  at 
the  end.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
dance  concert  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
is  composed  and  executed  by  students, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  working  in 
a  medium  in  which  they  have  had  little 
or  no  experience.  The  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  in  this  performance  is  almost 
ideal  and  performance  groups  through¬ 
out  the  country  would  do  well  to  emu¬ 
late  the  example  set  by  the  Potsdam 
Workshop.  The  collaborative  think¬ 
ing  of  the  faculty  and  the  contacts  that 
the  students  have  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  with  the  staff  are  greatly  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  success  of  the  project. 

Coordination  among  colleges  in  New 
York  State  is  perhaps  more  possible 
of  achievement  than  in  colleges  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  today.  The  inter¬ 
change ’of  ideas  and  experience  (good 
and  bad)  through  correspondence,  vis¬ 
its,  conferences,  and  through  a  consul¬ 
tant,  is  extremely  fruitful.  One  can¬ 
not  overestimate  the  importance  of  ex¬ 
changing  superior  teaching  materials 
which  have  been  separately  developed. 
The  establishment  of  State  University 
as  a  center  or  depository  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  exhibits,  films,  concerts,  and 
teaching  aids,  would  be  a  tremendous 
asset.  A  consultant  in  arts  who  can 
help  to  establish  a  r^ular  liaison  be- 
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tween  the  various  schools  will  expedite 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and,  in  addition, 
make  the  faculties  in  the  arts  aware  of 
their  importance.  This  is  one  way  of 
insuring  continued  integration  between 
schools  and  with  the  central  office.  A 
Newsletter  on  the  Arts  published  per¬ 
haps  quarterly,  with  editors  from  the 
arts  staffs  of  the  Teachers  Colleges 
might  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Newsletter  recently  added  to  the  State 
University  of  New  York.  Certainly, 
colleges  should  :^ot  try  to  be  alike,  for 
they  have  different  problem^,  different 
administrations,  and  differvnt  facul¬ 
ties  ;  and  their  variety  adds  immeasur¬ 
ably  to  the  value  of  their  contributions. 
However,  they  should  be  aware  of  what 
is  happening  in  sister  schools,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  outstanding 


features  of  each,  adapting  and  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  their  own  needs. 

College  graduates  act  as  a  cultural 
leaven  in  their  communities.  The 
graduates  of  Teachers  Colleges  are  par¬ 
ticularly  influential  since  they  reach 
our  future  citizens  during  their  most 
formative  years.  At  college  age,  these 
new  students  matriculate  with  wider 
horizons  and  a  deeper  awareness  of 
what  the  arts^can  mean.  This,  in  it¬ 
self,  will  mal.e  it  possible  for  the  col¬ 
leges  constantly  to  raise  their  ow.. 
goals,  which  they  can  reach  thrcwgh 
friendly  competition  and  cooperation. 

These  tremendous  opportunities 
make  the  arts  one  of  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  and  most  rewarding  fields  in 
education. 


Directing  Educational  Change 

By  WILLIAM  F.  TIERNEY 
Industrial  Education  Department 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Md. 


WHO  SHOULD  plan  and  devel¬ 
op  the  curriculum  ?  Why 
are  curriculum  changes  es- 
ential?  Who  is  responsible  for  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  changes  ?  How  does 
curriculum  change  occur?  What  are 
the  underlying  factors  affecting  these 
changes?  These  are  questions  which 
constantly  confront  the  conscientious 
teacher. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  purposes  of 
curriculum  development.  In  construct¬ 
ing  a  preliminary  concept  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  the  nature  of  Amer¬ 
ican  society,  and  the  need  for  curricu¬ 
lum  change.  Then  we  might  look  at 
the  factors  which  affe.t  educational 
change  before  determining  how  changes 
take  place.  Finally,  in  deciding  who 
should  promote  curriculum  changes, 
we  might  well  decide  where  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  change  lies. 

The  Purposes  of 
Curriculum  Development 

Curriculum  development  is  a  vital 
function  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
success  of  any  educational  endeavor 
hinges  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
curriculum  is  evolved,  its  competency 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
society,  and  the  method  by  which  it  is 
put  into  effect.  Curriculum  study  and 
revision  enable  education  to  reduce  ed¬ 
ucational  lag  and  keep  pace  with 
changes  in  society.  Carried  to  an  ideal 


stage  of  development  it  should  assist  in 
the  direction  of  societal  changes. 

Nature  of  Society.  American  socie¬ 
ty  is  extremely  dynamic  in  nature. 
In  the  relatively  short  history  of  this 
country  many  profound  changes  have  ^ 
taken  place  in  the  American  way  of 
life.  From  an  agrarian  culture  with 
small  local  manufacturing  a  system  of 
specialization  has  developed.  In  ag¬ 
riculture  the  one  crop  system  has  sur- 
planted  the  general  farming  methods  of 
small  farms  and  in  industry  large  cor¬ 
porations  with  their  mass  production 
processes  have  replaced  local  craftsmen. 

The  application  of  the  scientific  me¬ 
thod  has  produced  marked  changes  in 
present  day  society.  In  the  physical 
sciences  it  has  produced  vast  bodies  of 
knowledge  that  have  determined  tech¬ 
nological  advancement  which  in  turn 
affects  the  lives  of  practically  everyone. 
In  the  social  sciences  its  application 
has  greatly  affected  human  relations. 
It  has  had  influence  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  personnel  policies  in  many 
fields. 

Change  is  a  basic  tenet  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  Education  must  take 
cognizance  of  changing  conditions  and 
should  assist  in  improving  society  by 
encouraging  desirable  changes.  The 
mere  transmission  of  cultural  heritage 
w’ould  not  stimulate  progress.  Changes 
in  society  have  many  profound  impli¬ 
cations  for  educational  endeavor  es- 
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tween  the  various  schools  will  expedite 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and,  in  addition, 
make  the  faculties  in  the  arts  aware  of 
their  importance.  This  is  one  way  of 
insuring  continued  integration  between 
schools  and  with  the  central  office.  A 
Newsletter  on  the  Arts  published  per¬ 
haps  quarterly,  with  editors  from  the 
arts  staflFs  of  the  Teachers  Colleges 
might  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Newsletter  recently  added  to  the  State 
University  of  New  York.  Certainly, 
colleges  should  not  ^ry  to  be  alike,  for 
they  have  different  problems,  different 
administrations,  and  different  facul¬ 
ties  ;  and  their  variety  adds  immeasur¬ 
ably  to  the  value  of  their  contributions. 
However,  they  should  be  aware  of  what 
is  happening  in  sister  schools,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  outstanding 


features  of  each,  adapting  and  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  their  own  needs. 

College  graduates  act  as  a  cultural 
leaven  in  their  communities.  The 
graduates  of  Teachers  Colleges  are  par¬ 
ticularly  influential  since  they  reach 
our  future  citizens  during  their  most 
formative  years.  At  college  age,  these 
new  students  matriculate  with  wider 
horizons  and  a  deeper  awareness  of 
what  the  arts  can  mean.  This,  in  it¬ 
self,  will  mak(>  it  possible  for  the  col¬ 
leges  constantly  to  raise  their  own 
goals,  which  they  can  reach  through 
friendly  competition  and  cooperation. 

These  tremendous  opportunities 
make  the  arts  one  of  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  and  most  rewarding  fields  in 
education. 


Directing  Educational  Change 

By  WILLIAM  F.  TIERNEY 
Industrial  Education  Department 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Md. 


WHO  SHOULD  plan  and  devel¬ 
op  the  curriculum  ?  Why- 
are  curriculum  changes  es- 
ential  ?  Who  is  responsible  for  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  changes  ?  How  does 
curriculum  change  occur?  What  are 
the  underlying  factors  affecting  these 
changes?  These  are  questions  which 
constantly  confront  the  conscientious 
teacher. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  purposes  of 
curriculum  development.  In  construct¬ 
ing  a  preliminary  concept  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  the  nature  of  Amer¬ 
ican  society,  and  the  need  for  curricu¬ 
lum  change.  Then  we  might  look  at 
the  factors  which  affect  educational 
change  before  determining  how  changes 
take  place.  Finally,  in  deciding  who 
should  promote  curriculum  changes, 
we  might  well  decide  where  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  change  lies. 

The  Purposes  of 
Curriculum  Development 

Curriculum  development  is  a  vital 
function  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
success  of  any  educational  endeavor 
hinges  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
curriculum  is  evolved,  its  competency 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
society,  and  the  method  by  which  it  is 
put  into  effect.  Curriculum  study  and 
revision  enable  education  to  reduce  ed¬ 
ucational  lag  and  keep  pace  with 
changes  in  society.  Carried  to  an  ideal 


stage  of  development  it  should  assist  in 
the  direction  of  societal  changes. 

Nature  of  Society.  American  socie¬ 
ty  is  extremely  dynamic'  in  nature. 
In  the  relatively  short  history  of  this 
,  country  many  profound  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  American  way  of 
life.  From  an  agrarian  culture  with 
small  local  manufacturing  a  system  of 
specialization  has  developied.  In  ag¬ 
riculture  the  one  crop  system  has  sur- 
planted  the  general  farming  methods  of 
small  farms  and  in  industry  large  cor¬ 
porations  with  their  mass  production 
processes  have  replaced  local  craftsmen. 

The  application  of  the  scientific  me¬ 
thod  has  produced  marked  changes  in 
present  day  society.  In  the  physical 
sciences  it  has  produced  vast  bodies  of 
knowledge  that  have  determined  tech¬ 
nological  advancement  which  in  turn 
affects  the  lives  of  practically  everyone. 
In  the  social  sciences  its  application 
has  greatly  affected  human  relations. 
It  has  had  influence  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  personnel  policies  in  many 
fields. 

Change  is  a  basic  tenet  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  Education  must  take 
ct^izance  of  changing  conditions  and 
should  assist  in  improving  society  by 
encouraging  desirable  changes.  The 
mere  transmission  of  cultural  heritage 
would  not  stimulate  progress.  Changes 
in  society  have  many  profound  impli¬ 
cations  for  educational  endeavor  es- 
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p>ecially  in  the  area  of  curriculum  de 
velopment. 

Need  for  Curriculum  Change.  If 
education  is  to  maintain  its  position  of 
importance  in  a  changing  society  it  is 
essential  that  its  curriculum  be  kept 
alive  by  constant  revision.  As  new  fac¬ 
tors  are  introduced  into  the  social  order 
coiicomitant  changes  are  needed  in  the 
curriculum.  New  needs  should  be  met 
with  new  subjects  or  entire  programs 
as  soon  as  these  needs  are  wi,despread 
enough  to  make  their  satisfaction  eco¬ 
nomically  feasible.  Old  subjects  which 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  should  be 
discarded  as  soon  as  they  fail  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individuals  and  society. 
Relative  to  curriculufti  change,  Reeder 
makes  the  following  comment: 

...  If  the  needed  revisions  are  not 
made,  the  curriculum  cannot  meet  the 
needs  of  a  dynamic  society,  and  there 
is  danger  that  it  will  lag  many  years 
behind  social  progress  and  become  an 
excrescence  upon  society  rather  than  a 
nourishment.* 

When  one  considers  the  traditional 
institutional  lag  in  many  fields  of  edu¬ 
cation  it  may  seem  facetious  to  point 
out  that  curriculum  development 
should  actually  precede  societal 
changes  However,  if  educators  are  to 
discharge  their  responsibility  of  im¬ 
proving  society  the  sequence  becomes 
obvious. 

In  order  to  maintain  its  rightful 
position  of  leadership  in  society  it  is 
necessary  for  educators  not  only  to  be 
able  to  analyze  the  present  needs  of 
society  but  also  to  anticipate  future 
needs.  Adequate  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment,  therefore,  presents  a  challenging 
problem  the  solution  of  which  can 
never  be  final. 


Responsibilty  for  Change.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  education  is  to  transmit  and 
improve  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
society  in  which  it  operates.  In  order 
to  transmit  and  improve  a  dynamic  cul¬ 
ture  the  curriculum  which  is  the  means 
of  transmission  and  improvement  must 
of  necessity  be  fiexible.  It  is  the  so¬ 
cial  responsibility  of  educators  to  exert 
leadership.  The  direction  of  educa¬ 
tional  change  involves  ethical  choices 
in  the  promotion  of  various  curriculum 
paMerns,  the  determination  of  goals  or 
purposes,  the  selection  of  course  con¬ 
tent  and  the  placement  of  emphasis  ac¬ 
cording  to  values  derived  democratic¬ 
ally. 

Responsibility  for  social  change  does 
not  rest  solely  upon  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  family,  church,  state, 
and  other  group  organizations  with  ed¬ 
ucational  programs  should  share  in  the 
assumption  of  this  responsibility  and 
cooperate  with  educational  leaders. 

Educators  are  frequently  reluctant 
to  discharge  their  professional  respon¬ 
sibility  for  curriculum  change.  It  is 
not  diflScult,  however  to  see  that  edu¬ 
cators  have  a  high  degree  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  providing  leadership  in  the 
matter  of  curriculum  development.  It 
is  their  professional  obligation  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  leadership.  This  does 
not  imply  that  they  should  dictate  what 
shall  be  taught  but  rather  that  they 
should  be  capable  of  presenting  pos¬ 
sible  approaches,  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  possible  results. 
With  the  possibilities  presented  by  pro¬ 
fessional  educators,  laymen  can  then 
make  more  intelligent  choices  in  the 
type  of  educational  endeavors  that  they 
desire  and  need. 


Factors,  Affecting  Curriculum 

1  Ward  G.  Reeder.  Public  Kchool  Adminiitration.  (New  York,  N.  Y. :  Macmillan 
Company,  1941),  p.  611. 
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Change.  Among  the  many  factors 
which  affect  curriculum  change  the 
most  outstanding  include  the  political 
structure  under  which  the  educational 
system  operates,  the  philosophy  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  the  school,  the  purposes  of 
education,  and  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  pupils,  the  community,  and  so¬ 
ciety  in  general. 

Curriculum  development  as  it  is 
known  in  this  cquntrv"  is  only  possible 
under  a  democratic  'form  pi  govern¬ 
ment.  Only  in  a  democracy  can  edu¬ 
cators  and  laymen  take  an  active  part 
in  the  determination  of  the  function 
of  education.  The  success  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-government  rests  on  the 
integrity  of  the  common  man.  In  a 
democracy,  therefore,  education  is  a 
function  of  primary  importance.  If 
the  common  man  is  to  develop  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  intelligently  direct  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  the  public  becomes  re¬ 
sponsible  for  providing  him  with  the 
opportunities  for  developing  his  poten¬ 
tialities.  The  strength  of  the  nation 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  indivi¬ 
duals.  Individuals  in  turn  have  the 
moral  and  social  responsibility  to  use 
their  talents  and  acquired  abilities  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  philosophy  of  education  held  by 
political  leaders,  educators,  citizens, 
and  society  in  general  will  directly  af¬ 
fect  the  type  of  educational  curricu- 
lums  which  prevail  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tems.  If  education  is  thought  of  in 
terms  of  a  select  or  preferred  group  or 
in  terms  of  narrow  purposes,  the 
schools  will  reflect  this  attitude.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  education  is  thought  of 
as  a  privilege  of  all,  the  resulting  cur- 
riculums  will  have  broader  purposes 
and  will  contain  a  greater  variety  of  ac¬ 
tivities  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests 
of  many  different  individuals.  Edu¬ 


cation  in  the  United  States  must  en¬ 
compass  the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
democracy.  It  must  be  operated  on  an 
impartial,  non-partisan,  non-sectarian, 
and  classless  basis  with  general  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  who  are  able  to  profit 
from  them. 

The  purposes  of  education  should 
determine  the  curriculums  employed 
in  educational  institutions.  If  the  pur¬ 
poses  are  disregarded  or  overlooked  the 
resulting  programs  wdll  not  be  adequate* 
in  fulfilling  their  functions*.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  education  may  be  considered 
broadly  under  the  following  four  goals : 

I.  To  develop  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  democratic  tenets, 
procedures,  and  practices  and  also  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  students  to  ex¬ 
perience  thru  active  participation  the 
advantages  of  democratic  policies  and 
practices. 

A.  To  continue  the  encouragement 
of  a  wholesome  respect  for  individuals’ 
rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

B.  To  develop  citizens  who  are  not 
only  cognizant  of  their  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  but  also  are  aware  of  their  cor¬ 
responding  responsibilities  and  obliga¬ 
tions. 

C.  To  develop  citizens  with  a  sense 
of  high  social  responsibility. 

D.  To  further  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity  in  accordance 
with  an  individual’s  willingness  to  ex¬ 
ert  effort. 

E.  To  develop  the  ability  of  indivi¬ 
duals  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  society. 

II.  To  transmit  and  improve  the 
cultural  heritage  of  Americah  indus¬ 
trial  society  by  providing  educational 
programs  which  meet  the  needs  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  society  in  general. 
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A.  To  enable  society  to  profit  from 
past  experiences. 

B.  To  improve  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  increase  the  satisfactions  of 
living. 

C.  To  insure  an  abundant  social  and 
individual  life  in  accordance  with  each 
individual’s  capacity  and  ambition. 

D.  To  develop  the  ability  to  find  in¬ 
formation  needed  for  solving  everyday 
problems. 

III.  To  liberate  ayd  perfect  the 
intrinsic  powers  of  individuals  who 
are  able  to  profit  from  such  knowledge 
and  training. 

A.  To  improve  th*e  strength  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  nation  which  is  dependent 
on  the  sum  of  the  potentialities  of  its 
individual  citizens. 

B.  To  develop  intelligent  leaders 
and  discerning  followers  in  various 
fields  of  human  endeavor, 

C.  To  develop  individuals  with  high 
degrees  of  professional  and/or  voca¬ 
tional  competency. 

D.  To  assist  individuals  in  coping 
with  their  social,  economic,  and  politic¬ 
al  environment  problems. 

IV.  To  develop  an  understanding 
of  international  relations  and  promote 
cooperation  among  nations. 

A.  The  survival  of  civilization  de¬ 
pends  on  international  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

B.  Technological  advances  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  are  act¬ 
ing  as  “solvents  of  ciiltures.”  National 
strength  and  balance  of  power  arrange¬ 
ments  are  no  longer  guarantees  of  in¬ 
ternational  peace. 

The  importance  of  considering  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils,  the 
community,  and  society  scarcely  needs 
emphasis.  The  degree  to  which  any 
curriculum  meets  these  needs  is  a  di¬ 
rect  measure  of  the  adequacy  of  the 


program.  Any  curriculum  which  fails 
to  take  into  consideraton  the  interests 
of  the  learner  is  headed  for  chaos. 
Therefore,  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  learner  should  be  a  primary  con¬ 
cern  in  curriculum  development. 

Currtctdum  Planners 

Who  is  responsible  for  curriculum 
planning?  What  does  it  involve ?  Is 
it  a  function  to  be  carried  on  by  admin¬ 
istrators,  supervisors,  specialists,  teach¬ 
ers,  laymen,  or  youth?  What  part 
should  these  various  groups  play  in  the 
development  of  a  curriculum  ? 

Thestf  are  questions  to  which  educa¬ 
tors  have  long  sought  answers.  Lead¬ 
ers  in  curriculum  study  pretty  gener¬ 
ally  agree  with  the  idea  that  curricu- 
lums  should  be  democratically  for¬ 
mulated  and  that  all  persons  concerned 
should  have  some  part  in  their  devel¬ 
opment  or  at  least  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  They  differ  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  amount  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  the  extent  of  participation  of 
the  various  groups. 

Curriculum  Planning.  Curriculum 
planning  is  a  cooperative  endeavor 
carried  on  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
leadership  groups,  classroom  teachers, 
lay  people,  and  pupils  in  school.  It 
is  a  function  concerned  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  experiences  of  pupils 
while  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  school.  The  activities  of  curri¬ 
culum  planning  have  been  classified 
by  Krug  under  the  five  following  cate¬ 
gories  : 

(1)  Defining  or  Identifying  the 
Functions  of  the  School. 

(2)  Developing  the  All-School 
Program. 

(3)  Outlining  the  Instructional 
Fields  and  Other  Aspects  of 
the  Total  School  Program. 
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(4)  Providing  Specific  Help  to  the  public  education,  an  interpretative 

Classroom  Teacher.  activity;  the  improvement  of  the  edu- 

(5)  Teaching  and  Learning.*  cation  function  through  diffusion  of 

An  examination  of  these  activities  knowledge  relating  to  organization  and 

reveals  the  complexity  of  the  problem  methods  of  teaching;  and  the  promo- 
and  the  need  for  cooperative  effort  by  tion  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
the  various  groups  concerned.  The  country  as  a  whole.  The  act  apparent- 
cooperative  aspect  of  curriculum  con-  ly  contemplated  no  administrative  au- 
struction  cannot  be  overemphasized.  thority  over  public  education  con- 
Legal  Responstbiiify.  !^s|)onsibil-  ducted  by  the  states  nor  even  the  con- 
ity  for  education  while  not  specifically  trol  of  educational  activities  as  carried 
mentioned  in  the  constitution  is  re-  on  by  the  Federal  Government.* 
served  to  the  respective  states  by  the  In  relation  to  certain  specific  edu- 
tenth  amendment.  This  power  has  cational  programs,  such  as  those  in 
been  interpreted  broadly  and  most  of  land  grant  colleges  and  vocational  pro- 
the  authority  has  been  delegated  to  the  grabis  in  public  schools  operated  under  % 
local  boards  of  education.  Final  au-  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George  Deen 
thority  is  thereby  vested  in  the  hands  Acts,  the  federal  government  has  great- 
of  laymen  and  educators  are  legally  er  powers  in  the  determination  of  the 
placetl  in  the  role  of  consultants.  types  of  programs  to  be  offered. 

Specialists  and  Supervisors.  In  the  At  the  state  level  the  functions  of 
area  of  curriculum  development,  spe-  specialists  and  supervisors  are  similar 
cialists  and  supervisors  should  act  in  through  practice  to  federal  agents, 
the  capacity  of  consultants,  their  func-  Legally  their  powers  tend  to  be  some- 
tion  being  one  of  an  advisory  nature,  what  broader  through  mandatory  state 
They  should  serve  as  resource  persons  statutes  but  traditionally  broad  powers 
who  can  be  called  upon  for  assistance  have  been  transferred  to  local  boards 
by  local  boards  of  education,  adminis-  of  education.  Federal  and  state  agen- 
trators,  teachers,  and  laymen.  The  cies  should  provide  leadership  but  it 
function  of  federal  specialists  is  to  ool-  should  be  suggestive  rather  than  dic- 
lect  and  interpret  data  relative  to  pub-  torial  in  nature, 
lie  education,  and  to  promote  the  in-  Teachers.  Teachers  should  undoubt- 
terests  of  education.  Curriculum  bul-  edly  have  the  greatest  amount  of  par- 
letins  which  they  develop  should  be  ticipation  of  all  groups  in  the  matter 
broad  in  nature  and  suggestive  in  cha-  of  curriculum  development.  If  cur- 
racter.  Moehlman  describes  the  pur-  riculums  are  to  be  functional  they  must 
poses  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Ed-  be  worked  out  by  persons  who  are  to 
iication  as  follows :  use  them.  They  should,  however,  have 

The  purposes  of  the  federal  Office  of  the  assistance  of  the  other  groups  con- 
Education  are  clearly  stated  in  the  Act  cerned. 

of  1867  under  which  it  came  into  be-  The  chief  basis  for  complaint  among 
ing:  the  collecting  and  publishing  of  teachers  for  not  doing  as  much  as  they 
information  concerning  the  state  of  would  like  to  do  in  relation  to  the  de- 

2  Edward  A.  Krug.  Curriculum  Planning.  (New  York,  N.  Y. :  Harper  A  Brothers, 
1950),  pp.  5-8. 

3  Arthur  B.  Moehlman.  School  Administration.  (Boston,  Mass. :  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1940),  pp.  831-832. 
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velopment  of  their  part  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  is  a  lack  of  time.  If  teachers 
are  expected  to  do  an  adequate  job  of 
curriculum  planning  time  should  be 
provided  in  their  schedule  for  such 
purposes.  Much  of  the  clerical  work 
required  of  teachers  could  be  more  eco¬ 
nomically  done  from  an  educational 
viewpoint,  by  hiring,  and  if  necessary 
training,  more  clerical  personnel, 
ilany  schools  practice  a  false  economy 
in  this  respect. 

T/iy  People.  Since  the  school  is  an 
extension  ^of  the  home,  is  publicly  sup¬ 
ported,  and  vitally  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  community  and  its  members,  lay 
I)eople  should  be  provided  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  assist  in  developing  curri- 
culums.  There  are  many  phases  of 
planning  where  their  assistance  could 
be  most  helpful.  They  have  a  first¬ 
hand  understanding  of  the  community 
and  its  problems  and  have  many  ideas 
concerning  the  purposes  of  the  school. 
Cooperative  work  in  planning  would 
also  provide  an  excellent  basis  for  a 
sound  interpretive  prc^ram.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  participation  by  other  than 
teacher  groups  Alberty  says: 

“In  a  final  analysis  the  staff  of  the 
school,  with  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  education,  of  course,  is  responsible 
for  determining  the  curriculum,  but 
this  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  com¬ 
munity  and  student  groups  for  making 
suggestions,  for  assisting  in  gathering 
data,  and  for  studying  the  ways  in 
which  the  school  may  more  effectively 
utilize  the  community  as  a  laboratory. 
The  level  and  extent  of  participation 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  local 
situation.”'* 

Children  and  Youth.  There  are 
many  opportunities  for  students  to  par¬ 


ticipate  in  the  process  of  curriculum 
planning  es{)ecially  when  this  activity 
is  concerned  in  its  broadest  sense. 
They  can  assist  in  planning  some  of 
their  educational  experiences,  such  as 
group  activities  like  field  trips,  exhi¬ 
bits,  student  government  functions, 
some  of  the  ever^’day  classroom  proce¬ 
dures,  class  personnel  organization, 
and  many  of  the  so-called  extra-curri¬ 
cula  activities.  Students  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  in  making  known  their 
interests  and  to  some  extent  their 
needs,  the  latter  being  more  significant 
as  the  grjde  level  increases.  TheVrux 
of  the  problem  is  brought  out  by  Krug : 

“Student-teacher  planning  does  not 
necessarily  involve  student  determina¬ 
tion  of  content  or  subject  matter.  Ob¬ 
viously,  in  some  kinds  of  courses  it  can, 
while  in  others  it  is  more  difficult  to 
see  how  this  could  take  place.  But 
there  is  more  to  curriculum  planning 
than  the  determination  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  studied.  The  curriculum  in 
each  classroom  or  school  situation  in¬ 
cludes  the  total  experience  of  the  child 
in  that  classroom  situation.  Even 
in  the  most  specialized  and  technical 
courses,  where,  allegedly,  children  and 
youth  can  play  no  part  in  planning  the 
subject  matter,  many  decisions  must  be 
made  with  respect  to  classroom  organ¬ 
ization,  scheduling  of  activities,  work¬ 
ing  procedures,  provision  for  indivi¬ 
dual  differences,  and  the  like.  These, 
too,  are  part  of  the  curriculum.”* 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  students 
are  weak  in  planning  their  activities  is 
their  lack  of  experience  in  this  area. 
They  have  been  denied  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  develop  the  needed  techniques. 
If  students  are  to  be  expected  to  be¬ 
come  proficient  in  planning  their  life 


4  Harold  Alberty.  Reorganizing  the  Iligh-Sehool  Ciirrictilinn.  (New  York,  N.  Y. : 
The  Nfacmillan  Co..  1947),  p.  440. 

5  Krug,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  20. 
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activities,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  to  provide  opportunities  for 
developing  the  needed  experience. 

Student-teacher  planning  can  serve 
as  an  effective  means  of  motivation  in 
the  leaniing  process.  The  planning 
function  develops  interest  in  that  the 
activities  planned  are  the  students’ 
ideas.  The  teacher  who  plans  with 
the  students  will  frequently  find  that 
they  will  set  higher  standards  and  seek 
hightr  goals  than  the  teacher  would 
set  for  them. 

Conclusions 

Curriculum  development  is  a  vital 
fuction  which  can  determine  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  an  educational  program. 
Curriculums  are  affected  by  the  nature 
of  the  society  in  wl^ioh  they  operate. 
Curriculum  change  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  in  the  United  States  because  of 
the  dynamic  nature  of  American  so¬ 
ciety.  Although  educators  are  not 
solely  responsible  for  changes  in  cur¬ 
riculums,  they  have  a  high  degree  of 
professional  and  social  responsibility 
for  providing  leadership  in  the  matter 
of  curriculum  improvement  in  order 
to  improve  society. 

The  political  structure  under  which 
the  educational  program  operates  is  a 
primary  factor  which  determines  who 
shall  develop  the  curriculum  and  the 
methods  used  in  putting  it  into  opera¬ 
tion.  If  democratic  procedures  are  to 
be  follow’ed  curriculums  must  be  devel- 
oj)ed  by  the  persons  w’ho  are  directly 
concerned  w’ith  them  or  affectetl  by 
them.  The  various  groups  include  ad¬ 
ministrators,  supervisors,  specialists, 
teachers,  laymen,  and  youth. 

Curriculum  planning  is  a  complex 
process  involving  a  variety  of  activities 
such  as  defining  the  functions  of  the 
school,  developing  the  all-school  pro¬ 


gram,  outlining  the  instructional  fields 
and  other  aspects  of  the  program,  pro¬ 
viding  help  to  the  classroom  teacher, 
and  the  actual  teaching  and  learning 
processes.  The  various  groups  should 
participate  in  the  areas  in  which  they 
are  best  qualified  to  make  worthwhile 
contributions. 

The  states  have  the  legal  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  determination  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs  but  they  have  dele¬ 
gated  most  of  their  authority  to  local 
boards  of  education.  Therefore,  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  agi^nts  should  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  in  curriculum  mat¬ 
ters  as  well  as  other  educational  en¬ 
deavors.  Supervisors  find  specialists 
should  also  ^^rve  as  consultants  func¬ 
tioning  as  resource  persons  collecting 
and  interpreting  pertinent  data,  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  education. 

If  curriculums  are  to  be  functional 
the  teachers  who  are  to  use  them  must 
play  a  leading  role  in  their  develop¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  do  an  adequate  job 
in  curriculum  planning  they  should 
have  the  assistance  of  other  groups  and 
should  be  provided  with  sufficient  time 
in  their  schedule  for  this  purpose. 

Lay  people  who  provide  the  financial 
support  for  public  schools  should  assist 
in  the  determination  of  the  type  of 
educational  program  they  desire  and 
feel  they  need.  They  can  render  valu¬ 
able  assistance  in  developing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  their  schools  and  providing 
needed  information  in  interpreting  the 
community  to  school  personnel.  Great¬ 
er  participation  by  lay  people  is  needed 
than  current  practices  employ  if  the 
public  is  to  develop  a  tnie  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  education  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
modern  education. 

Children  and  youth  have  an  im¬ 
portant  part  to  play  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  curriculum.  Students 
should  plan  their  educational  experi¬ 
ences  under  the  guidance  of  the  teach¬ 
er.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  should  determine  content  of 
their  courses  although  they  can  even 
do  this  in  many  instances.  They  can 
definitely  take  a  high  degree  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  extra-curricula  ac¬ 
tivities  which  are  actually  a  part  of  the 
total  curriculum.  Relative  to  class¬ 
room  activities  they  can  make  many 


decisions  relative  to  class  organization, 
scheduling,  and  procedures  to  be  used 
in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  Student- 
teacher  planning  can  be  an  effective 
motivating  factor. 

Curriculum  development  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  calling  for  collabora¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  a  function  which  can 
never  be  thought  of  in  the  terminal 
sense  for  change  is  a  basic  tenet  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 
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Geography  Russia 

Briefly  Summarized 

By  HERBERT  VENT 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  Columbus,  Mississippi 


L.  S.  BERG  has  said,  “Russia  is 
not  merely  a  different  country ;  it  is  a 
different  planet.”  What  with  recent 
political  dissension  that  has  arisen  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  countr.  has  become  even  more  re¬ 
mote  as  we  continue  to  know  less  and 
less  about  it.  However,  it  behooves 
all  of  us  to  try  to  learn  something 
more  about  this  mysterious  geogra¬ 
phic  entity.  ,  » 

First  of  all  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
largest  single  political  unit  in  the 

world.  The  area  of  the  country  is 
about  8,600,000  square  miles,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
earth  e.xcluding  Antarctica.  Her  area 
is  nearly  (three  times  that  of  the 

United  States.  In  fact  she  is  so  large 
that  there  are  180,000  lakes  and  500,- 
000  rivers  on  her  surface  recognized 
by  geographers.  It  takes  tremendous 
area  alone  just  to  give  those  water 
features  a  space  pattern.  Most  of  (the 
vast  area  of  Russia  is  located  in  Asia 
— and  in  the  northern  part  of  that  con¬ 
tinent.  The  extreme  north-south  di¬ 
mension  is  3^000  miles,  while  the  ex¬ 
treme  east-west  dimension  is  7000 
miles.  By  way  of  contrast  the  respec¬ 
tive  extremes  in  the  United  States  are 
1500  and  3000  miles. 

The  boundary  line  of  Russia  is 
38,000  miles  long,  most  of  which  is 
along  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Although  the  southernmost  part  of 
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Russia  is  in  (the  latitude  of  Oklahoma 
City,  most  of  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
country  lies  north  of  the  45th  parallel 
of  latitude.  For  that  reason  most  of 
her  area  lies  in  the  cold  northern  parts 
of  Eurasia.  Also  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Russia  occupies  an  uninterrupted 
land  mass  extending  one-half  way 
around  the  world.  Distances  between 
.various  parts  of  the.  country  are  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  capital  city,  Moscow, 
is  57D3  miles  from  the  Pacific  part  of 
Vladivostok.  The  several  factors — 
cold  climate,  long  distances,  a  large 
continuous  area,  and  the  dominating 
locational  position  in  northern  Eur¬ 
asia — have  had  important  influences 
upon  the  development  of  the  country, 
some  good  and  some  adverse. 

The  surface  of  Russia  is  monoton¬ 
ous  consisting  largely  of  a  plain  in  the 
western  two-thirds  with  most  of  the 
extensive  mountain  areas  in  eastern 
Siberia.  This  plains  region  has  its 
origin  in  .the  London  Basin  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  extends  all  the  way  to  the 
Yenesei  Plateau  1500  miles  inside 
Asia.  Uniform  surfaces  of  European 
Russia  have  made  movements  of  popu¬ 
lation  relatively  easy.  Also  the  smooth 
relief  pattern  has  been  conducive  to 
farming  on  a  large  scale  basis.  The 
only  important  topographical  uncon¬ 
formity  in  the  West  consists  of  the 
Ural  and  Caucasus  Mountains.  These 
two  mountain  systems  are  among  the 
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leading  mining  regions  of  the  country, 
and  are  therefore  highly  important  to 
the  Russian  economy. 

There  arc  several  types  of  climate 
in  Russia,  but  all  of  them  belong  to 
the  continental,  steppe,  or  desert 
groups.  A  high  percentage  of  the 
population  is  found  in  the  humid  con¬ 
tinental  and  steppe  areas.  Those  two 
climate  types  have  the  highest  food 
producing  potential  among  her  cli¬ 
mates.  Even  these  are  subject  to  the 
extremes  for  which  Russian  climates 
are  known.  The  greatest  extremes  are 
found  at  Verkhoyansk  in  Siberia 
where  -94®  has  been  recorded  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  90°  has  been  recorded  in 
July^  The  average  ttemperature  for 
the  whole  month  of  January  at  Verk¬ 
hoyansk  is  -59°.  July,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  temperatures  comparable  to 
those  of  Columbus,  Mississippi  in 
October. 

Rainfall  is  quite  unreliable  in  many 
of  the  agricultural  regions  of  Russia. 
In  some  years  serious  droughts  may 
occur,  while  in  other  years  rainfall  is 
wholly  sufficient  for  the  crops.  The 
hot  summers  of  southern  Russia  do  re¬ 
sult  in  abnormally  high  evaporation 
losses  during  the  growing  season.  For 
that  reason  irrigation  is  practiced  in 
much  of  the  agricultural  area  east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Under  irrigation 
crop  failures- are  minimized. 

Russia,  large  as  she  is,  has  only 
350,000,000  acres  of  harvested  land. 
That  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
amount  that  the  United  States  harvests 
annually.  Only  1/15  of  her  land  is 
cultivated  compared  to  1/5  of  ours. 
Iilore  rtian  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
Russian  |)eople  are  farmers  whereas 
only  twent\'  per  cent  of  Americans  are 
farmers.  The  Soviet  farmer  has  an 
average  of  only  ^  as  much  land  as 
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does  the  individual  American  farmer. 
Also  the  Russian  farm  in  general  pro¬ 
duces  only  one  crop  per  year  because 
of  length  of  growing  season  limita¬ 
tions.  Many  areas  of  the  United 
States  produce  several  crops  per  year. 
From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that 
Russia  lacks  the  overall  food  produc¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  United  States. 

Three-fourths  of  Russia  is  classified 
as  being  useless  for  any  type  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Even  1/5  of  European  Rus¬ 
sia  is  too  cold  to  farm.  Two-thirds  of 
Siberia,  4,000,000  square  miles,  are 
too  cold  for  agriculture.  Even  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Siberian  waste¬ 
land  is  as  cold  in  April  as  New  York 
is  in  Jan^aiy.  Nearly  one-eighth  of 
Soviet  Russia  hag,  under  ten  inches  of 
rainfall,  or  an  amount  insufficient  for 
agriculture  \^ithout  irrigation.  .  Sixty 
I)er  cent  of  her  lands  are  good  only  for 
hunters,  fishermen,  nomads,  miners, 
and  lumbermen.  At  the  best  those 
occupations  support  but  sparse  popu¬ 
lations.  There  is  more  absolute  waste¬ 
land  in  Russia  than  there  is  land  of 
all  descriptions  in  the  United  States. 

Russia’s  most  densely  populated 
regions  consist  of  an  area  approximate¬ 
ly  equivalent  to  the  area  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  This  area,  shaped  like  a  triangle, 
extends  from  Leingrad  on  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  Rostov  on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and 
from  there  to  Novosibirsk,  Siberia  and 
back  again  to  Leningrad,  The  triangle 
has  ethnographic  and  climatic  uni¬ 
formity.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
population  therein  are  Slavs.  Only 
China  and  India  in  Eurasia  have  such 
pronounced  population  uniformity 
over  a  vast  area.  However,  outside  the 
triangle  diversity  is  the  nile.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  there  are  one-hundred  sixty-nine 
ethnic  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union — a 
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majority  of  Which  are  found  in  the 
fringe  regions.  Climatic  uniformity 
too,  is  the  rule  in  the  triangle.  Cities 
as  far  removed  as  Leningrad  and 
Tomsk  (2500  miles)  are  practically 
alike  as  to  climate.  This  climatic  uni¬ 
formity  is  reflected  quite  generally  in 
uniformity  of  natural  vegetation  and 
crops.  Rye,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  sun¬ 
flowers  are  found  in  most  areas.  The 
soils,  however,  are  somewhat  more  fer¬ 
tile  in  the  soutfh  and  produce  more 
abundantly  than  do  those  of  the  orig¬ 
inally  forested  regions  fart-her  north. 

There  are  several  navigable  rivers 
in  Russia  with  the  Don,  Volga,  Ob, 
and  Yenesei  being  among  them.  In 
addition  there  is  a  network  of  nearly 
70,000  miles  of  canals.  During  the 
summer  months  these  waterways  car¬ 
ry  large  tonnages  of  cargo;  but  they 
are  frozen  over  ip  the  winter.  Even 
the  large  ocean  harbors  are  icebound 
in  the  winter  with  few  exceptions. 
Also,  three  of  the  principal  rivers  have 
the  disadvantage  of  flowing  northw’ard 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean  away  from  rtie 
currents  of  trade.  Otherwise  these 
three,  the  Lena,  Yenesei,  and  Ob, 
would  be  much  more  important  than 
they  now  ara 

There  are  only  60,000  miles  of  rail¬ 
roads  in  Russia  compared  to  240,000 
in  the  United  States.  The  Trans- 
Siberian  Line  is  the  only  transcontin¬ 
ental  one.  Anglo- America,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  nine  transcontinental 
railroads.  Russia’s  railroad  network 
is  apparently  inadequate  for  her  needs. 

Since  about  1928  there  has  been 
much  emphasis  upon  relocation  and 
expansion  of  industry.  The  one  great 
industrial  region  was  for  a  long  time 
the  Ukraine.  Although  the  Ukraine  is 
still  the  leader,  the  Kuznetsk  Basin  in 
Siberia — fourteen  hundred  miles  east 


of  the  Ural  Mountains — rivals  it  now. 
Other  important  industrial  regions 
are  located  in  the  Urals,  around  Mos¬ 
cow,  at  Leningrad,  at  Karaganda,  at 
Irkutsk,  and  in  the  Turkmen  soviet. 
Industrialization  of  Siberia  is  re¬ 
flected  in  its  rapid  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion.  In  1920  Siberia  had  6,000,000 
people;  today  its  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  over  50,000,000 — or  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  France  or  England. 
Cities  of  over  one-half  million  popu¬ 
lation  now  exist  in  far  away  Siberia. 

Russia  can  and  does  manufacture 
about  anything  that  is  manufactured 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  She  doesn’t, 
however,  have  sufiicient  iron  and  cok¬ 
ing  coal  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  heavy  and  diversified  indus¬ 
try.  Her  peak  production  of  iron  is 
estimated  at  24,000,000  tons  compared 
to  our  100,000,000  tons.  In  petrole¬ 
um,  too,  we  far  outproduce  her — 
2,000,000,000  barrels  to  her  300,000,- 
000  per  annum.  Russia  produces 
only  ten  per  cent  of  the  w’orld’s  petro¬ 
leum,  whidh  is  also  about  what  Vene¬ 
zuela  produces.  There  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  large  production  of  minerals  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Only  the  United 
States  is  better  endowed  with  min¬ 
erals  than  Russia.  Even  so,  our  ad¬ 
vantage  therein  is  largely  one  of  qual¬ 
ity  rather  than  variety.  Her  mines 
produce  large  quantities  of  asbestos, 
platinum,  potash,  phosphates,  man¬ 
ganese,  gold,  fluorspar,  and  chromite. 
There  is  a  limited  production  of  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  tungsten,  mercury  sul¬ 
phur  and  aluminum.  Prospects  for 
additional  discoveries  are  good,  since 
the  ore-rich  Yenesei  Plateau  and  east¬ 
ern  Siberia  have  been  hardly  explored. 

Although  Russian  agriculture  has 
definite  climatic  limitations,  she  war¬ 
rants  serious  attention,  too,  as  a  major 
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food  producer.  Russia  leads  the  world 
in  the  production  of  wheat,  sugar 
beets,  sunflower  seed,  rye,  and  barley. 
She  is  a  large  producer  of  potatoes, 
meat,  dair\’  products,  corn,  cotton, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  cotton  and 
fruits  come  from  a  subtropical  section 
in  the  south,  hardly  known  to  most 
■of  us.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
her  cotton  production  is  about  5,000,- 
000  bales  per  year,  which  is  third  or 
fourth  highest  in  the  world, 

Russia  in  spite  of  a  high  percentage 
of  rural  population  is  becoming  rapid¬ 
ly  urbanized.  At  present  there  are 
eighty  Russian  cities  with  over  100,- 
000  population.  The  United  States 
has  only  one  hundred  six  of  that  siza 
In  1928  there  were  only  twenty  cities 
so  classified  in  Russia. 

A  continued  rapid  increase  in  popu¬ 


lation  is  in  prospect  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  a  high  death  rate.  Her 
birthrate  is  among  the  highest  in  the 
world  for  a  predominantly  Caucasian 
peopla  At  the  end  of  World  War  II 
there  were  about  one  hundred  females 
to  eighty  males  due  to  heavy  war  losses 
of  males.  It  is  expected,  though,  that 
the  male-female  population  ratio 
should  soon  again  be  one  to  one.  By 
1975  Russia  should  have  a  population 
of  300,000,000  compared  to  less  than 
200,000,000  in  the  United  States. 
Her  population  now  exceeds  ours  by 
only  00,000,000. 

Perhaps  a  bit  of  additional  reflec¬ 
tion  on  some  of  these  generalizations 
about  its  geography  will  help  us  to 
better  understand  that  all->too-little- 
known  land,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialb^  Republics. 
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Fifty  Years  of  American  Education. 
By  Edgar  W.  Knight.  New  York.  The 
Ronald  Press  Company.  1952.  $4.75. 

This  text  for  college  courses  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  appraises  educational 
progress  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  The  story  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  American  education  is 
portrayed  as  one  aspect  of  the  nation’s 
economic,  industrial,  social,  and  political 
development.  Changes,  extensions,  and 
trends  are  carefully  traced,  analyzed,  and 
evaluated.  The  task  ahead  for  education 
is  stressed  and  the  author  indicates  that 
this  will  involve  doing  qualitatively  what 
has  been  done  quantitatively  during  the 
past  five  decades.  —  tViLi.iAM  P.  .Seabs, 
New  York  University. 

The  Formation  of  Character.  By  Ernest 
R.  Hull.  St.  LouU.  B.'  Herder  Co.  1949. 
171  pages.  $1.25. 

This  discussion  of  the  formation  of 
character  centers  itself  around  a  scheme 
of  three  questions:  (1)  what  sort  of  re¬ 
sult  do  we  want  our  training  to  produce? 
(2)  what  sort  of  material  is  given  us  out 
of  which  to  produce  that  result?  (3)  how 
are  we  to  handle  that  material  so  as  to 
bring  the  desired  result  about?  In  de¬ 
veloping  the  three  topics  the  author  first 
takes  a  look  for  a  certain  all-around  de¬ 
velopment  of  knowledge,  intelligence, 
judgment,  moral  and  religious  upright¬ 
ness,  strength  and  stamina,  energj-  and 
enterprise,  refinement  and  culture  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  status  of  each  individual. 
But  not  stopping  here,  he  goes  beneath 
the  surface  and  looks  for  what  is  really 
character.  He  discusses  character  as  life 
dominated  by  principles  rather  mere  im¬ 
pulses,  and  concludes  that  the  business  of 
education  is  first  to  lay  before  the  child 
the  best  and  noblest  ideals;  secondly,  to 
get  that  ideal  stamped  into  his  mind  in 


the  concrete  form  of  sound  principles ; 
thirdly,  so  firmly  to  establish  the  habit  of 
acting  according  to  those  principles  that 
it  will  last  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  whole 
process  of  training  must  be  self-training 
if  it  is  to  be  real  training;  that  one  has 
no  power  to  force  the  will  or  encroach 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  individual.  Con¬ 
sequently  success  will  be  achieved  only  so 
far  as  one  can  induce  the  child  to  take 
his  own  self-training  in  hand  according  to 
the  line  laid  out  before  him.  This  small 
volume  is  one  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  each  and  every  educator  and  parent. 
—  Sister  Mart  Am atora,  O.S.F.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Psycho!o|fy,  St.  Francis  Col¬ 
lege,  ’Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Government  Assistance  to  Universities 
in  Great  Britain.  By  Harold  W.  Dodds, 
Louis  M.  Hacker,  and  Lindsay  Rogers. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1952.  $2.50. 

This  book  consists  of  memoranda  sub¬ 
mitted  by  three  of  our  leading  educators 
— President  Dodds  of  Princeton,  Dean 
Hacker  of  Columbia,  and  Professor  Rogers 
of  Columbia — to  the  Commission  on 
Financing  Higher  Education.  This  com¬ 
mission  is  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
funds  for  education  in  the  United  States 
and  it  appointed  these  three  educators  to 
study  the  British  situation  to  see  if 
American  higher  education  might  profit 
from  the  British  experience.  The  three 
men  agree  that  the  British  have  developed 
a  unique  system  and  that  it  is  not  export¬ 
able.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all 
three  (working  independently)  found  that 
despite  the  increasing  financial  assistance 
from  the  government,  which  now  amounts 
to  about  60  percent  of  the  total  income, 
the  tradition  of  academic  freedom  in 
Great  Britain  remains  stronger  than  in 
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any  country  in  the  world.  This  picture 
of  the  British  system  of  hig’her  education 
will  challenge  American  educators  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  —  William  P. 
Seabs,  Professor  of  Education. 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution,  1917-1923. 
Volume  II.  By  Edward  Hallett  Carr.  New 
York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1952. 
$6.00. 

This,  the  second  volume  in  Professor 
Carr’s  exhaustive  study  of  the  bolshevist 
revolution,  presents  an  analysis  of  the 
economic  policies  and  problems  of  the  first 
years  of  the  Soviet  regime.  It  was  during 
this  critical  period  that  leaders  of  the 
revolution  charted  their  course  through 
chaos  and  developed  ideas  which  were  to 
become  fruitful  later  and  which  turned 
the  nation  from  civil  wars  into  an  influ¬ 
ential  world  power.  The  work  is  thor¬ 
oughly  documented  and  carefully  written. 
—  William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

It’s  Fun  to  Know  Why.  By  Julius 
Schwartz.  Pictures  by  Ed\ttn  Herron. 
New  York.  Whittlesey  Houst-.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  1952.  $2.50. 

This  new  science  book  comes  from  the 
pen  of  a  science  teacher  of  long  experi¬ 
ence.  His  book  is  filled  with  easy-to-do, 
safe  experiments  which  illustrate  the 
principles  involved  in  making  and  using 
the  materials  vital  to  our  way  of  living. 
The  pictures  cleverly  augment  the  text  and 
elementary  school  young.sters  will  find  in¬ 
teresting  experiences  for  themselves  in 
these  pages.  —  Pal'l  Zankowich,  Teacher, 
East  Meadow,  New  York. 

The  Public  Librarian.  By  Alice  I. 
Bryan.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1952.  $6.00. 

The  Public  Librarian  is  a  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  under  a  grant  of  some  $200,000 
provided  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and 
originally  suggested  by  The  American 
Library  Association.  Following  the  man¬ 


date  to  “conduct  a  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  American  free  public 
library”  and  to  seek  “an  appraisal  in 
sociological,  cultural,  and  human  terms 
...  of  the  extent  to  which  the  libraries 
are  achieving  their  objectives,”  the  task 
was  undertaken  by  a  group  of  carefully 
chosen  people.  The  volume  will  challenge 
and  interest  librarians,  library  school 
officers,  and  professional  workers  in  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  personnel  organiza¬ 
tion  and  management. 

—  William  P.  Sears 

The  Treasure  Trove  of  the  Sun.  By 
M.  Prishvln.  Illustrated  by  Feodor  Rojan- 
kowsky.  New  York.  The  Viking  Press. 
1952.  $2.75. 

This  story,  laid  in  a  country  village  of 
Russia,  has  the  full  tangy  flavor  of  a  folk 
tale.  Two  orphaned  children,  golden¬ 
haired  Anna  of  twelve  years  and  her 
younger  brother  Peterkin,  live  by  them¬ 
selves.  One  spring  daj'  the  two  set  off  to 
gatheit  berries.  The  stalwart  and  excit¬ 
able  Peterkin  insists  upon  following  a  nar¬ 
row  and  dangerous  path  that  leads  to  a 
secret  moor  about  whicn  his  father  had 
often  spoken.  SVhat  results  in  the  course 
of  that  day  is  a  fascinating  story.  The 
illustrations  have  aptly  caught  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Prishvin’s  tale. 

—  Paul  Zaxkowich,  Teacher,  East  Mead¬ 
ow,  New  York. 

Eight  Yards  of  CaUco.  By  Paul  Hunt 
and  Charlotte  Underwood.  New  York. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1952.  $2.50. 

The  interest  in  square  dancing  has 
reached  the  magnitude  of  a  tidal  wave 
and  schools,  gymnasiums,  parks,  and 
armories  are  ringing  with  the  shouts  of 
the  callers  who  direct  this  uniquely  Amer¬ 
ican  dance  form.  This  book  presents  eight 
sections  which  constitute  a  comprehensive 
and  intensive  program  in  square  dancing. 
Each  section  outlines  an  average  session’s 
work  for  a  group  starting  as  novices  and 
working  up. 


Wisconsin  Social  Hygiene  Briefs 


reviews  KIRKENDALL  a  second  time: 

o 

First  review  was  in  the  April  f,  1961  issue. 

This  review  was  tn  the  January  18,  196£  issue: 

^Maj  we  again  call  your  attention  to  Lester  A.  Kirkendall’s  excellent  book,  Sex  Educa¬ 
tion  as  Human  Relatione.  We  don’t  want  to  seem  too  enthnsiastic  but  we  sincerely  believe 
that  Dr.  Kirkendall  has  written  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  constructive  books  on  this 
subject  ever  to  cross  our  desks. 

'This  is  an  excellent  aid  for  administrators  and  teachers  interested  in  organizing  or  supple¬ 
menting  their  program  on  family  relations.  Special  suggestions  for  home  economics,  physi¬ 
cal  education,  biology,  and  social  studies  instructors  are  included,  as  well  as  generally 
helpful  tips  for  other  faculty  members.  The  philosophy  and  objectives  of  sex  education 
and  the  roles  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  rest  of  the  community  can  play  in  this  phase 
of  our  children’s  development  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

**A  very  complete  bibliography  of  pamphlets,  books,  films,  state  programs,  etc.,  is  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  teachfi*.  We  suggest  this  bode  for  teacher  training  vllere  a  program  of  sex 
education  is  being  integrated.” — Wisconsm  Social  Hygwne  Briefs 
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A  Guidebook  on  Content  and  Methods 
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™  '  Aeeoeiate  Professor  of  Fomilp  Life  Bdueation 

Behool  of  Home  Heonomies,  Oregon  State  College 

FOBMEBLY :  Director  of  the  Awocistion  for  Family  Liring,  Chicago,  IlL  .  .  . 
Senior  Specialist  in  Health  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  .  .  .  Head  of  Division  of  Ouidance,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Oklahoma  .  .  .  Chairman  of  National  Committee  on  Education  for  Marriage 
and  Family  Life  in  the  Schools  of  the  National  Council  on  Family  Bclations. 
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TXACESB8  HEEDED — Elementary — Secondary — College.  We  hare  oflkially  listed, 

‘  hundreds  of  splendid  positions,  yfhxj  not  inrestigate  these  through  osf  Our  many 
years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers— oxer  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the  rrtbb 
management — gires  you  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeing  a  position. 
Write  immediately. 
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